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EDITORIALS 


A Sound Future 


O industry has a more sound future than this one. Its future broadens 
N with the spread of literacy, civilization and commerce. Where it uti- 

lizes forests, these forests are being placed on a continuous and in- 
creasing yield basis. A United Nations report stressed that more use of the 
forests by pulp and paper industries will help greatly to make the forests 
endure as a manufacturing resource. 

U. S. Forest Service surveys over a quarter of a century show the trend 
is toward a balance of drain and growth of commercial forests. Even in the 
last remaining virgin timberlands, which are in the Far West, government 
and industry are awakening to the much greater economic value in young, 
faster-growing second and third growths. 


An Editorial Nicety 


HE scrupulously-edited “Bulletin” of the Institute of Paper Chemistry 

I in Appleton, Wis., is not given to over-use of complimentary adjectives, 

in reviewing various publications of this industry. Its readers in this 

industry are well aware of that fact. So when it uses such an adjective, we 
can rest content that it is really deserved, as in this sentence: 

“The (NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW NUMBER (published each year 

in April by Putp & Paper INpustry) is an excellent source of information on 
all phases of the North American pulp and paper industry.” 


Tribute to the Paper Cup 


ENATOR OLIN D. JOHNSTON, of South Carolina, who is sometimes 
mentioned as a Democratic presidential “dark horse,” paid lavish tribute 
to the paper cup and container on the floor of the U. S. Senate during 

the last day of Congress. 

The former governor of South Carolina said, “millions of paper cups and 
containers were used by the Army and Navy, and the greatest tribute that 
can be paid this outstanding industry is that together with the medical profes- 
sion, health agencies, drug manufacturers, and others, it was a contributing 
factor in the prevention of any major epidemic of respiratory disease during 
the biggest of all wars.” 
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DETROIT MEETING TAKES 


LOOK AT FOREST RESOURCES 


“NOTHING is inevitable about 
the future of the wood supply for the 
pulp and paper industry. We have 
seen the Pacific Northwest shaping 
its future to its needs, and we know 
therefore, that it can be done. And 
you technical men hold one of the 
master keys—upon what you men 
can do with smaller trees and dif- 
ferent species a great deal of this 
future will depend.” 

In that statement, H. J. Andrews, 
U. S. regional forester of Region 6, 
Portland, Ore., set the keynote for 
the kick-off meeting of TAPPI at 
Detroit on September 26-28th. For 
it was on this precise theory, that 
technical men do hold the key, and 
should take an increased interest in 
the problem of wood supply, that 
Dr. Harry F. Lewis of the Institute 
of Paper Chemistry, and program 
chairman, based the meeting. 

It was the first of a trio of Fall 
TAPPI meetings, each devoted to a 
specific subject. The Detroit sessions 
did four definite things. They re- 
garded the economic aspects of the 
pulpwood situation, they took a hard 
look at the available wood stands 
in the United States and Canada, 
they surveyed new developments 
relating to improved pulpwood pro- 
curement, and they reviewed the 
pulping characteristics of the avail- 
able species. 

Headquarters for TAPPI at De- 
troit was in the Hotel Statler, but 
all except the initial morning session 
were held in the auditorium of De- 
troit’s famed Rackham Educational 
Memorial Building. The auditorium 
is one of the finest in the U. S. and 
is a program chairman’s dream of 
perfection in seating comfort and 
perfect accoustics. The percentage 
of attendance of the approximately 
200 who registered was very high, 
and they were drawn by the meeting 
place as well as by the high caliber 
of the program. 

To get the sessions off to a bounc- 
ing start, however, the opening was 
held in the Grand Ball Room of 
the Statler immediately after regis- 
tration. There G. W. E. Nicholson, 
president of TAPPI and fresh from 
an extended industrial tour through 
the Scandinavian countries opened 
the meeting with the introduction 
of R. G. Macdonald, TAPPI secre- 
tary, who read proposed changes to 
the constitution which is reviewed 
automatically every five years. Mr. 
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See our November issue for 
pictures taken at the Detroit 
TAPPI meeting by PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY'S own staff. 











Nicholson then turned the show over 
to Dr. Lewis. 


Pulpwood Outlook 


Showing evidences of careful or- 
ganization, the meeting led off with 
a treatment of “The Economic As- 
pects of the Pulpwood Situation” by 
Ruth Shallcross, now with the Paper 
Institute and formerly chief statis- 
tician for the Paper Division of WPB. 
Dr. Shallcross saw the easy possi- 
bility of a 20-million-ton paper pro- 
duction by 1950 despite any general 
business recession, and the possi- 
bility of a need for 26 million cords 
of pulpwood if foreign imports con- 
tinue downward. 

After touching on the gradual re- 
versal of the trend toward depen- 
dancy on Canada, Dr. Shallcross 
called attention to the fact that Eu- 
ropean demands may increase faster 
than production, and pointed to the 
inevitable fact that the U. S. will 
be competing in an unstable world 
market. Carefully she took the 
technical men through a maze of 
economic statistics, revealing the 
change in the relationship that has 
gone on between consumption of 
foreign and domestic pulp, with do- 
mestic pulpwood quadrupling and 
imports doubling. 

If there is no general business 
recession, Dr. Shallcross said, some 
experts predict a tonnage as high 
as 23 million and a half by 1950. 
These see an additional two million 
tons by the end of 1947, and perhaps 
a million tons additional each year 
for several years, due to pent-up 
demands. 

Inexorably the figures pointed 
toward huge pulpwood demands, and 
Dr. Shallcross posed the two ques- 
tions: shall the demand be -met by 
dependency on foreign countries; or, 
shall we be self-sufficient? There 
are, she said, dangers in both al- 
ternatives. In attempting to get at 
the enigma of Russia in the pulp 
situation she pointed out that in 
the Soviet the pulp and paper in- 
dustry need not stand on its own 
feet, that the Soviet can use an in- 
dustry politically, and might do so, 
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even though it means that the in- 
dustry loses money. 

“As cellulose grows in world im- 
portance, we may not want to find 
ourselves embroiled in a “cellulose 
war,” Dr. Shallcross said. 

“The foresters from whom we will 
hear at these sessions will have the 
answers to many questions which I 
have brought out,” she said. But she 
warned that foresters, by the very 
nature of their profession, measure 
by different standards than the 
economists. They may think in terms 
of trees rather than original costs, 
and Dr. Shallcross urged her audi- 
ence not to lose sight of the fact that 
reforestation does mean increase in 
real costs. 

“Upon the leadership in the in- 
dustry will depend on how long 
some of the marginal mills can stay 
in operation.” But there are ways 
out, visible to the economist, and 
Dr. Shallcross named some of them: 
better forest cost accounting, im- 
proved transportation methods, use 
of new species, development of new 
products. And, she said, overall 
analysis of operations is becoming 
tremendously important, more so 
than ever before. 


Study of Wood Stands 


Dean S. T. Dana, of the University 
of Michigan School of Forestry and 
Conservation, was the chairman of 
the Thursday afternoon session de- 
voted to a survey of wood stands 
in the U. S. and Canada. Said he: 
“This morning Dr. Shallcross threw 
down a real challenge to foresters.” 
Four of them, representing New 
England and the Eastern U. S., the 
Pacific Coast, the Lake States, and 
the South, got up to meet it. 

V. L. Harper, director of the 
Northeastern Forest Experiment 
Station, U. S. Forest Service, re- 
lated the species in his area, and 
pointed out the growing pressure 
on the softwood sources. Throughout 
the Detroit sessions, in almost all 
the talks, regarding no matter what 
region, the competition for wood 
with the lumber and plywood in- 
dustries was a recurrent theme. 

Mr. Harper said that the New 
England region was in need of a 
more definite sustained yield pro- 
gram, with attention to selective 
cutting, and a permanent road sys- 
tem. Salvation was possible, he said, 
through expanded use of hardwoods, 
better cutting practices, shorter cut- 
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ting cycles, and more effective pro- 
tection against insects and fire. 

Once again, he said, the budworm 
has become a real threat to New 
England forests, and Dean Dana,’ at 
the close of Harper’s talk, said that 
the potential damage from this pest 
was not to be taken lightly. He had 
seen it take 40% of the spruce and 
fir in Maine in a period of ten years. 
Direct control of it is as yet imprac- 
tical, but better cutting practices cut 
down its destructiveness. 

With the great forests of the West 
behind him, H. J. Andrews, Regional 
Forester of Region 6, could present 
a happier current picture than some 
of his brother foresters. He said 
pulp mills appear to be in a better 
shape generally than the lumber 
industry for wood. He stated that 
in a recent study involving 1,065 
plants of all types, 525 would be out 
of timber within five years. Mr. 
Andrews believed that the future 
depends on what the pulp mills do 
about competition for larger and 
better logs, how they face up to the 
matter of closer utilization. The pulp 
and paper industry can go a great 
distance, he said, as “a scavenger 
industry—and if you object to that 
term, then let us say, instead, an 
industry which has the foresight 
and the technology to make use 
of the wood at hand.” There has 
been tremendous progress in the 
West, he said, particularly within 
the last year. He took note of the 
shift to sulfate puroduction, and of 
intensive forestry on the part of wes- 
tern mills. 

In discussing California, Mr. An- 
drews pointed out the terrific com- 
petition presented by the fruit in- 
dustry for box shook, and the lack 
of water for pulping. But on the 
other side of the picture he out- 
lined the advantages of excellent 
pulping species, of a strong local 
market—much better than in the 
Northwest—and the possibilities of 
mills on main rivers near tidewater 
where stream pollution would not 
be a factor. In this connection, he 
mentioned the new Fibreboard mill 
going in at Antioch, Calif. (Parts 
of Mr. Andrews’ talk with figures 
on forest resources are published 
at the end of this article.) 

E. L. Demmon, director of the 
Lake States Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, admitted that his region had 
a long way to come back. But, he 
said, the potentialities are good. 

“Some of the large mills are going 
in for a sustained yield,” he said, 
and mentioned Nekoosa - Edwards 
Paper Co. as a brilliant example. 

Canadian sources have been re- 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 


is new aerial picture of city 


of Everett, Wash., one of 
North America’s greatest 
pulp and paper industry 


centers. Three mills located 
here mcke close to 800 tons 
of pulp a day and one of 
these converts to book paper. 
In center foreground of this 
picture is Soundview Pulp Co., 
subject of feature article of 
this issue of PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY (begins on page 28). 
Soundview is at about middle 
part of waterfront in this 
cover picture, just about op- 
posite shipyards which jut 
out into Everett harbor and 
where two warships can be 
seen. Log rafts are seen in 
front left of Soundview. 

The mill's tall digester house, 
with long conveyor leading 
to top, is easily distinguished. 
In upper left corner of mill 
property can be seen new 
barking plant with conveyors 
leading to top of four white 
chip storage silos. 











stricted, he pointed out, and told how 
Wisconsin is two-thirds dependent 
on outside sources, going into Idaho 
and Montana, and now looking at 
the Rocky Mountain regions as 
possible sources. Aspen accounts for 
a majority of the growth in the Lake 
States, and at present only one-third 
of the growth is being used. He 
beleived there could be expansion 
in the use of this species, and that 
such a move would temper the 
rather alarming aspect of the situa- 
tion with regard to other species. 

James W. Cruickshank, Southeast- 
ern Forest Experiment Station, found 
the picture in the South reassuring. 
He stressed the very small per- 
centage of drain in the South caused 
by the pulpwood industry, and called 
attention to the loss of significance 
in the terms “sawtimber” and “cord 
wood.” There is intensified research 
on utilization in the South, he said, 
and continued attention to better 
cutting practices. The industry more 
and more realizes its stake in smaller 
ownerships, Mr. Cruickshank said, 
and he said these should be handled 
“as you would your own timber- 
lands.” 


Data on Resources 
Published in this Magazine 

All the foresters reviewed for 
the technical men at the TAPPI ses- 
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sions the available species in their 
areas and the rate of growth and 
drain, and a brief of this data ap- 
peared in the 1945 North American 
Review Number of Purp & Paper 
Inpustry. Additional data appeared 
in the 1946 Review Number, and on 
page 51 of the September, 1946, 
issue. 

H. R. Josephson, assistant chief 
Division of Forest Economics, U. S. 
Forest Service, made an analysis and 
summary of the talks by the regional 
foresters. “While the growth and 
drain are almost in balance,” he 
said, “it must always be remembered 
that the growth is largely in smaller 
wood. In the East, improvement will 
involve decades, and it will take 
close attention in all areas. We must 
face the facts of higher raw supply 
costs, more competition within the 
wood industries for supply. But the 
pulp and paper industry is in rela- 
tively a strong position. I think we 
will have to depend largely upon 
ourselves, that the foreign supply 
will be small.” 


What we must do, Mr. Josephson 
said, is continually “broaden our 
resources base.” The industry must 
expand its use of hardwoods through — 
technological advances which the 
men of TAPPI will be responsible 
for. Relogging, he stated, has shown 
its great potentialities. It is im- 
portant to remember, he told the 
technical men, that five times as 
much wood is wasted as is now 
consumed for pulpwood. 


Mr. Robertson Is Speaker 


With plenty to think about, TAPPI 
delegates went from Rackham Me- 
morial back to the Statler to freshen 
up for the big banquet at the Statler. 
TAPPI President Nicholson was the 
toastmaster for the occasion and 
introduced the speaker, Reuben B. 
Robertson, Sr., president of the 
American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion, and president of the Champion 
Paper & Fibre Co. 

“He is,” said Mr. Nicholson, 
“one of the outstanding industry 
leaders, and a leading proponent of 
good forestry practices in his own 
business.” 

Mr. Robertson brought greetings 
from AP&PA and recalled that he 
had been a member of TAPPI since 
its founding. He remembered back 
to 1906, “when papermaking was an 
art, not a science.” He recalled the 
old feuds between the so-called 
“practical man” and the scientists. 
But now, he said, the industry is 
increasingly cost and method con- 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Hardwood Utilization and Labor Unions 
Are Key Topics at Lake George Meeting 


Prospects for utilization of 
hardwoods and the growth of labor 
unions were two principal subjects 
discussed at the Joint Fall Meeting 
of New York-Canadian Superintend- 
ents-Empire State TAPPI, held Sept. 
12-14 at Bolton Landing, Lake 
George, N. Y. A hard-working con- 
vention committee, headed by C. Ives 
Gehring, chairman of the Superin- 
tendents, Gus Holm and Joe Mc- 
Laren, projected the three-day pro- 
gram for 200 members and wives. 

The opening address by Mr. Glenn 
Amos, secretary of the Industrial Re- 
lations Committee of the AP&PA, 
traced the background and pointed 
out probable future trends of indus- 
trial relations in the pulp and paper 
field. He stressed need for exchange 
of information between manufactur- 
ers and the advisability of including 
superintendents in bargaining nego- 
tiations. Their presence and full 
knowledge of all details is necessary, 
he declared, as the superintendent is 
the administrator of company policy 
and has the most direct contact with 
labor. 

M. P. Catherwood, commissioner 
of the State Department of Com- 
merce of New York, discussed con- 
ditions of the industry in that state. 

The importance of the industry to 
the economic life of the state cannot 
be overestimated, he said. While 
New York led the rest of the United 
States in pulp production in 1916, 
it has now fallen to 6th place. Though 
it still leads other states in paper 
production, statistics show it has 
not kept pace with them. In 1935, 
New York produced 16.4% of all 
paper in the United States; by 1945 
this had dropped to 8.5%. 

Pointing out depletion of softwood 
forest reserves in the state, he noted 
consequent increase in cost of pulp- 
wood. 

Dean Joseph S. Illick of the New 
York State College of Forestry, un- 
able to attend personally, had his 
paper presented by Dr. J. Hillis Mil- 
ler, state associate commissioner of 
education, on “Cooperative Research 
in Wood Products.” He dealt with 
formation of a joint research organ- 
ization of paper and pulp manufac- 
turers and the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry to develop new 
pulps and pulping processes with 
hardwoods, which was reported in 
the last issue of this magazine. 

Arno W. Nickerson, consulting en- 
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gineer and business manager of new 
Empire State Paper Research Asso- 
ciation, outlined its program. 

Prof. Nelson C. Brown, of the util- 
ization department, New York State 
College of Forestry, spoke on re- 
sults of research conducted at the 
university. 


Labor Costs Rise 


Competition among unions is be- 
coming keen, said Mr. Amos, with 
each trying to “sell” the workers on 
its advantages and ability to obtain 
more for them. At the present time, 
the pulp and paper industry is ap- 
proximately 80% organized, with 
the AFL unions still dominant. He 
said the CIO and UMA District 50 
each have approximately 25 mills 
organized, with indications that both 
intend to step up their campaigns. 

Continuing with his general theme, 
Mr. Amos cited statistics which 
showed that labor costs, based on 
intensive surveys of more than 190 
mills in the industry, have risen 
approximately 50% per ton of paper 
in recent years. Basing his further 
remarks on this survey, he showed 
that of 192 mills, 109 have returned 
to operation on a 40-hour week and 
have raised wages an average of 
154%c per hour since V-J Day; 83 
mills remained on a 48 hour week, 
reporting average wage increases of 
124ec per hour. It is interesting to 
note, he said, that non-union mills 
have granted the same increases as 
union mills. 

In regard to the dues check-off, 
31 mills, or 16%, operate under a 
voluntary check-off, while 12 mills, 
or 6%, have mandatory dues check- 
offs. Premium pay for Sunday, in 
question for many years, is reported 
as time-and-a-half by 49% of the 
mills, double-time by 25%, with 23% 
paying no premium’ whatsoever. 
These latter mills are located mainly 
in the south, where operation is 
still, in some instances, on a seven 
day per week basis. 

Declaring that the Industrial Re- 
lations Committee of AP&PA is 
making every effort to keep up-to- 
date on all developments and _ to 
provide mills with information, Mr. 
Amos suggested free exchange of 
information between manufacturers 
and informal cooperation on the in- 
dustrial relations scene. He also 
suggested that management include 
superintendents in bargaining nego- 
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tiations, permitting them full knowl- 
edge of policy and contract pro- 
visions. 

Mr. Amos declared that present 
indications point to added stress on 
production by union officials, who 
are beginning to appreciate that 
wages cannot rise much higher with- 
out corresponding increases in pro- 
duction. 


Mr. Nickerson’s Address 


Highlights of the talk by Mr. 
Nickerson brought out these points: 
1. The rate of cutting vs the rate 
of growth of all merchantable wood 
in New York State is two to one. 
About 8 million cords of hardwood 
available and can be hauled over 
existing roads, or over roads which 
can be constructed at reasonable 
cost. 

2. Paper pulp shortage in the U. 
S. is estimated at 500,000 tons this 
year. 

3. Dissolving pulp shortage in the 
U. S. is estimated at only 50,000 tons 
this year. 

4. A world-wide fiber shortage 
will continue for years. 

5. Increasing use of dissolving 
pulps is a further need to provide 
underdeveloped sources of cellulose. 

6. Research at New York State 
College of Forestry will explore all 
phases of mechanical pulp making 
from deciduous woods and will strive 
to improve on the technology of 
semi-chemical pulping and refining. 

“About two years ago several alert 
pulp and paper manufacturers in 
New York became conscious of the 
dwindling supplies of coniferous 
woods within the State to supply 
the large mechanical and chemical 
pulp mills, and at an informal meet- 
ing, discussed the advisability of ex- 
ploring sources of new fiber,” said 
Mr. Nickerson. “A group was finally 
organized consisting of about a dozen 
mills and formed the organization 
known as the Empire State Paper 
Research Associates, Inc., a non- 
profit group.” 

Officers of the Association—Harry 
M. Gray, president, (Oswego Falls 
Corp.); S. S. Stevens, vice president, 
(Berst-Forster Dixfield Co.) and 
F. C. Goodwill, secretary-treasurer, 
(St. Regis Paper Co.)—were an- 
nounced in last month’s issue of 
Pup & Paper INpDustTRY. 

A report on the conference on New 
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Developments in Wood Products at 
Syracuse University in 1944 was 
quoted by Mr. Nickerson, which 
said: 

“While high quality chemical 
pulps, suitable for dissolving pur- 
poses and paper uses, can and are 
being manufactured from the hard- 
woods in appreciable tonnages, the 
most promising new methods for 
pulping these woods seem to be the 
application of short, mild chemical 
cooks to the chipped wood, followed 
by passage of the treated chips 
through an attrition mill to finally 
resolve the chip structure into in- 
dividual fibers. Processed in this 
manner certain hardwoods _ give 
strong, clean pulps with yield up 
to 75% and which may be bleached 
to a satisfactory color with either 
chlorine or peroxide. 

“Hardwood pulps of even greater 
potential value may be obtained by 
treating wood blocks with either 
acid or alkaline liquors of low chemi- 
cal concentration, and then grind- 
ing to produce a mechanical pulp of 
excellent papermaking characteris- 
tics. A series of investigations car- 
ried out in the pulp and paper labor- 
atories of this institution have proved 
that various hardwoods treated in 
this manner, can be ground at the 
high production rate of approxi- 
mately two tons per square-foot of 
stone surface per day in comparison 
with spruce which grinds at the rate 
of about one ton per square-foot 
per day. This high production rate 


Pictures by PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY at the 
Lake George, N. Y., JOINT SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS-TAPPI MEETING (left to right in each 
case): 

1. Joseph R. Maclaren, Maclaren Paper Co., 
Hudson Falls, who is Sec’y. of N. Y.-Canadian 
Supts.; Mrs. Maclaren; Mrs. C. Ives Gehring, 
Chairman of Ladies’ Hospitality committee; 
R. M. North, Hudson Falls; Patsy Heidel- 
berger, Hollis, N. Y.; C. Ives Gehring, Seal- 
right Co., Oswego Falls, who is Chairman of 
Supts. Division. 

2. Douglas Fronmuller, Scott Paper Co.; Cliff 
Fogarty, Stein, Hall Co., Inc.; and F. O. 
Boylon, W. R. Scull and Charles Sigvardt, all 
of Marinette Paper Co. division of Scott at 
Port Edwards, N. Y. 

3. Walt Coulter, Dilts Machine Works, Fulton 
N. Y.; J. M. Maitland, The Bristol Co.; George 
Schell, Mcintyre Bros. Paper Co.; A. L. Trump- 
ler, Dicalite Co., and E. F. Mcintyre of Mc- 
Intyre Bros. Paper Co. 

4.R. J. Lee, Lockport Felt Co., Newfane, N. Y.; 
Ralph N. Prince, American Cyanamid Co. 
and Mrs. Prince; N. W. Putnam, Imperial 
Paper & Color Co., Glens Falls, and D. M. 
McBean. 

5. Murray Bennett, Stebbins Engineering Co., 
Watertown, N. Y.; Robert Hall, of D. M. 
McBean Co., Rochester, and Arno W. Nicker- 
son, consulting engineer of New York and 
Business Manager of Empire State Paper 
Research Assn. 

6.S. S. Stevens, B-F-D Co., new Vice Presi- 
dent of Empire State Paper Research Assn., 
and W. L. Nason and C. L. Lancaster, of 
A. E. Broughton & Co. 
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is obtained at a very low power 
consumption, this being in the 
neighborhood of 25 hp. days per ton 
in comparison with spruce which re- 
quires 50 hp. days per ton. Some of 
the pulps produced in this manner 
have exhibited strength values near- 
ly equal to those of spruce ground- 
wood pulps, and bulking values even 
higher than most spruce pulps. The 
yield of pulp per cord of hardwood 
is, of course, considerably higher 
than that obtained from spruce due 
to the fact that the air dry weight 
of the hardwoods is 34 to 44 pounds 
per cubic foot in comparison with 
the spruces at 23 to 29 pounds per 
cubie foot. It seems possible that 
the many factors which are favor- 
able to the production of this type 
of mechanical pulp may completely 
offset the cost of the chemical pre- 
treatment.” 


Objectives of ESPRA 

“The technical program now 
already under way in connection 
with the ESPRA project will include 
first, application of the most modern 
technology as applied to grinding 


DR. W. J. FOOTE, whose appointment as 
Manager of Wisconsin River Division of Con- 
solidated Water Power & Paper Co. is an- 
nounced by President George W. Mead, of 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

One of two newsprint machines at this mill 
has already been converted to production of 
coated book and magazine papers and was 
put in operation a few weeks ago. The other 
is being converted and should be producing 
soon. 

This mill, near Stevens Point, Wis., bought 
from Wisconsin River Pulp & Paper Co., was 
the last newsprint mill in that state, for- 
merly making about 95 tons of groundwood 
and 90 tons of newsprint a day. 

Dr. Foote, native of Appleton, graduated 
from Lawrence College in 1934 and the In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry in 1938. In eight 
years with Consolidated, he started as chief 
chemist and lately has been in charge of 
technical control of mill operations, special- 
izing in process development. 
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of hardwoods including, pre-im- 
pregnation and subsequent refining 
by attrition machines, all on a 
semi-commercial scale,’ said Mr. 
Nickerson, and he added that New 
York State College of Forestry was 
suitably equipped. 

“Since soft woods made by the 
mechanical process produce large 
percentages of very short fiber,” he 
declared, “by grinding hardwoods 
coarser and rejecting the extra long 
fibers by screening, then refining 
the tailings, we have an opportunity 
to make hardwood fibers nearly 
comparable to present softwood me- 
chanical pulp. 

“The most modern technology will 
also be applied to semi-chemical 
pulping of hardwood in an effort to 
secure better strength values, higher 
yield, better color and lower proces- 
sing cost,” he said. 


Superintendents Meet in 
Seattle and Jacksonville 


Two big November meetings of super- 
intendents in the Southeast and North- 
west corners of the United States are go- 
ing to be offered diversified and interest- 
ing discussions of the problems upper- 
most in those areas. 

As announced in our last issue, Pacific 
Coast Superintendents will hold their big 
fall meeting at the New Washington ho- 
tel in Seattle, Fri. and Sat., Nov. 22 
and 23. 

Charles Ackley, chairman, of the 
Crown Z mill in Port Angeles, Wash.; 
Gerald Alcorn, first vice chairman, who 
is in charge of Weyerhaeuser’s new sul- 
fate pulp mill; Chet Mulledy, second 
vice chairman, of the Rayonier mill in 
Port Angeles, and Fred Armbruster, Dow 
Chemical’s man in Seattle and secretary- 
treasurer, are planning this one. 

The Southern and Southeastern Divi- 
sions are both gathering for what ought 
to be one of the biggest and best meet- 
ings in the South at the George Wash- 
ington hotel in Jacksonville, Fla., Thurs. 
to Sat., Nov. 14-16. 

Leonard Growden of Mead Corp., 
Lynchburg, Va., is chairman of the 
Southeastern Division, and Norman U. 
Dickson, of National Container at Jack- 
sonville, heads the Southern group. First 
vice chairmen, respectively, are Art 
Schultz, of Camp Mfg. Co., Franklin, Va., 
who formerly worked at St. Helens, Ore., 
and E. A. Newman, of Crossett Indus- 
tries, Crossett, Ark., who formerly was 
in New York state paper mills. Mr. 
Schultz and Mr. Newman are in line for 
chairmanships for 1946-1947 in their divi- 
sions. 


New Officers Elected 
By Superintendents Group 


New officers of New York-Canadian 
Division of Superintendents Association 
—the largest division on the continent— 
elected at Lake George meeting Sept. 14: 

Chairman: Jean Paul Rolland, Rolland 
Mfg. Co., Jerome, Quebec; first vice 
chairman, John D. Kane, Flower City 
Tissue Mills; second vice chairman, O. E. 
S. Hedbring, United Paperboard Co., 
Thomson, N. Y.; and third vice chairman, 
Donald Dick, Howard Smith Paper Mills 
Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 
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Heads Hercules 
PMC Dept. 





REGINALD ROCKWELL, Assistant General Man- 
ager of the Paper Makers Chemical Depart. 
ment of Hercules Powder Co., has been ap- 
pointed General M succeeding the 





late Ralph B. McKinney. 

Mr. Rockwell has been active in manufac- 
ture of materials for the paper industry 
through most of his career. He joined Her- 
cules in 1922 and from then until 1941 he 
worked at the Brunswick, Ga., and Hatties- 
burg, Miss., naval stores plants. During the 
late war, he ged an ord e plant 
at Chattanooga. 

A native of Nova Scotia, he graduated from 
Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic Institute. In 
World War | he was in the U. S. air force 
and later the Royal Air Force of Canada. 





McKinney, Head of Hercules 
PMC Dept., Passes 


Ralph B. McKinney, 58, general man- 
ager of the paper makers chemical de- 
partment and a director of Hercules 
Powder Co., died Sept. 21 at Wilmington, 
Del., after two weeks’ illness. 

A native of Wilmington, Mr. McKinney 
had been with Hercules since its organ- 
ization in 1913 when he became a member 
of the company’s purchasing unit. He 
was made manager of the purchasing de- 
partment during two periods but in 1937, 
he transferred to the paper makers chem- 
ical department, and advanced to general 
manager in 1943. 


Cliff Reynolds Dies 


Clifford P. Reynolds, 28, chief chemist 
of the Coos Bay Pulp Corp., at Empire, 
Ore., died Sept. 6 after a brief illness. 

Mr. Reynolds was to have presented a 
paper for the Shibley award contest at 
the TAPPI meeting in Portland, Ore. 
Oct. 4. He was chief chemist at the Em- 
pire plant for the past year, coming there 
from the Coos Bay Pulp Corp. mill at 
Anacortes, Wash. Prior to that he was 
with Rayonier. 

He is survived by his widow and three 
small children, the youngest, an infant 
son, having been brought home from the 
hospital just the day before Mr. Reynolds 
became ill. 
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GULF STATES PAPER CORP. 


UNDERTAKES BIG EXPANSION 


Expansion of the plant of 
Gulf States Paper Corp., Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., recently authorized by stock- 
holders, marks another advancement 
for this long established company. 
The mill capacity is to be increased 
from the present 200 tons to be- 


tween 300 and 350 tons per day. An- . 


nouncement of the program was 
made by Mildred W. Warner, com- 
pany president. 

The improvements to be effected 
include installation of additional di- 
gesters, diffusers, evaporators, beat- 
ers, jordans, and a Fourdrinier paper 
machine. While no reference was 
made, it is understood that company 
executives are pleased with their 
Beloit Iron Works machine, and will 
install one of the same size and 
make. 

A modern administration building 
will be erected at the mill to ac- 
commodate the company general 
offices, now located in downtown 
Tuscaloosa. Buildings to house the 
additional equipment are provided 
by the plans. 

A bleach plant was installed by 
the company immediately prior to 
the war. Last May it was announced 
that a 7,500 kw. Westinghouse turbo- 
generator, a Cottrell precipitator, and 
a Babcock and Wilcox recovery unit 
had been installed. Other units 
ordered at that time included a 
Goslin - Birmingham evaporator, a 
Dorr causticizing unit, and an 
American Hoist and Derrick Co. 
crane for the wood yard. 

The paper and bag business now 
operated by Gulf States Paper Corp. 
was founded by the late H. E. West- 
ervelt in 1884 and has continued 
under the same management since 
that time. , 


Lady Is President 

Mildred W. Warner, president, 
and H. D. Warner, who serves as 
chairman of the board and as secre- 
tary - treasurer, are _ respectively 
daughter and son-in-law of the 
founder. Jack Warner, who re- 
turned to the mill after 18 months 
service with the Mars Task Force 
in Burma and China and is now 
vice president in charge of pro- 
duction, is a son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Warner. 

F. M. Dickinson, vice president in 
charge of sales, became associated 
with the business in 1901. 

In 1916 when Mr. Westervelt, 
president of the E-Z Opener Bag 
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Co., was in New Orleans he heard 
about the mill at Braithwaite, a 
short distance down the Mississippi 
river, that had been built to make 
paper from bagasse (sugar cane 
stalk residue) but which had ceased 
to operate. He acquired the mill and 
the company produced paper there 
for its bag factory. In 1928 the 
operations of the company were con- 
solidated at Tuscaloosa, its title being 
changed to the Gulf States Paper 
Corp. 

W. E. Penfield, vice president, who 
has been in charge of production 
for the past 16 years, has been re- 
leased from those executive duties 
and will devote his entire time to 
effectuation of the expansion pro- 
gram. Upon the completion of the 
program he will devote his attention 
to company finances. Mr. Penfield 
has been with the company for over 
25 years, not including his teen-age 
vacation work in the Fulton, N. Y., 
bag factory. 

H. H. Yoder continues his duties 
as vice president in charge of per- 
sonnel relations. Mr. Yoder devoted 
a good bit of his time to the con- 
struction of the present mill. 


Wagner P. Thielens, who has been 
serving as resident engineer, has 
been named vice president of techni- 
cal production. He joined the com- 
pany in 1924 and has been credited 
with effective improvements on the 
bag machines perfected by Mr. Wes- 
tervelt. Mr. Thielens has been a 
company director since 1939. 

The executive circle is completed 
with Frank Brewer, one of the pio- 
neers in southern papermaking, who 
was consulted in the Braithwaite mill 
acquisition. 

L. M. Champagne was promoted 
to general superintendent to succeed 
Joseph L. Richardson, who resigned 
to become production manager for 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., Palatka, 
Fla. 

Charles A. Barlow, who has been 
serving as a night superintendent, 
was named to fill Mr. Champagne’s 
post as assistant general superin- 
tendent. 

Charles Phillips was named plant 
engineer. 

Other recent changes include the 
promotion of Harvey C. Mappin to be 
assistant sales manager; and Harry 
Mitchell to be assistant secretary- 
treasurer. 

In announcing the expansion pro- 
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J. R. LIENTZ, who has been appointed Super- 
intendent of a Technical Service Department 
at Union Bag & Paper Corp., Savannah, Ga. 
T. T. DUNN is Resident Manager at this big 
mill and Manager of the Technical Division is 
Dr. M. L. TAYLOR. 


Mr. Lientz formerly was Manager of the 
Pulp and Paper Dept. of Swenson Evaporator 
Co. and recently assisted in installation of a 
modern pulp washing operation at Union Bag, 
using Swenson equipment. 


gram, the company’s lady president 
said it is being undertaken not only 
to increase the present daily pro- 
duction, but to diversify the paper 
products to meet heavy customer 
demand for these goods. 


Jake Hayes Moves 
To Virginia Mill 


W. C. (“Jake”) Hayes, who served as 
assistant paper mill superintendent at 
National Container Corp., Jacksonville, 
Fla., since 1943, has become paper mill 
superintendent of the Bedford Pulp & 
Paper Co. mill at Big Island, Va., a unit 
of National Container. 

Born in West Point, Va., Mr. Hayes 
entered the industry with the Albemarle 
Chesapeake Corp., advancing to extra 
machine in 1931, and went to Union Bag 
& Paper Co., Savannah, Ga., in 1936. 

He joined National Container as ma- 
chine tender when the Florida mill 
started in 1938 and was promoted to as- 
sistant paper superintendent in 1943. 


Johns Manville Plant 


Contract has been awarded to Ferd, 
Bacon and Davis for the construction of 
the $7,000,000 Johns Manville wallboard 
plant at Natchez, Miss. The City of 
Natchez has sold $100,000 in bonds, the 
proceeds of which issue are to pay for 
the plant site and rights of way for a 
waste disposal pipe line to the Mississip- 
pi River. 
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Here is a giant log, perhaps 30 inches in diameter and 20 feet long 
or longer, being conveyed from the hydraulic log barking machine 
just as the powerful jets of water are shut off. It would be impos- 





sible to see anything but a cloud of spray and bark if a picture 


All the Way from Logging Stand to Digester House, 


Many of the best brains in the 
forest-using industries of North 
America are devoting nearly all of 
their thinking today to just one 
problem—a perpetual balance be- 
tween wood supply and wood use. 
Many things have happened which 
give reasonable assurance that this 
goal can be achieved without any 
curtailment of production—possibly, 
even with some increases. Anyway, 
to say that it dwarfs all other prob- 
lems of the timber, pulp and paper, 
lumber, plywood and related indus- 
tries is generally accepted as a sim- 
ple statement of fact. 


In the past four years, there have 
been several isolated developments 
on the Pacific Coast which are steps 
toward a solution of this problem. 
The problem itself is relatively no 
more important on the Pacific Coast 
than in any other region of the con- 
tinent, but the opportunities for 
achievement in the west were great- 
est because of the relatively greater 
wood waste in both forests and mills. 
Compared with the crude, wasteful 
operations of the past, the new de- 
vices and practices being developed 
by private industry on the Pacific 
Coast are both spectacular and revo- 
lutionary. 


Several pulp and paper compan- 
ies in this area—both in Canada and 
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the United States—have contributed 
to the solution of this problem, 
somewhere along the line from tree 
to finished product. 


Up to now, no company has done 
a more complete job of overhaul- 
ing its mode of operation from the 
woods through all the steps of wood 
preparation at the mill than Sound- 
view Pulp Co., of Everett, Wash. It 
probably won’t be long in this unique 
position, as most other big compan- 
ies—in both lumber and pulp fields— 
have similar plans well under way. 


But, for the present, Soundview 
has a complete and comprehensive 
program in operation for saving ev- 
ery stick and sliver of wood that can 
be saved—from the logging stand 
right through the digester house. 
Because Soundview operates the 
biggest sulfite mill in the world, 
whose every operation is both im- 
mense and costly, these changes 
have called forth no small measure 
of courage and conviction on the 
part of Soundview’s management. 


It is natural that Soundview 
would have undertaken these sav- 
ings on a broad and big scale, be- 
cause it is not only one of the big- 
gest marketers of pulp in the world, 
but it is really a timber company, 
also marketing an important supply 
of peeler and saw logs. Hydraulic 
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were attempted when full force of water from many nozzles of the 
barking machine were hitting this log at pressure of 1100 to over 
1300 pounds per square inch. 





log barking—now already interna- 
tionally known as the greatest engi- 
neering development of recent years 
in this industry—was not enough 
for Soundview. Savings needed to 
be made all along the line. And no 
doubt there were some _ restive 
nights for executives in the com- 
pany who _ recommended _ these 
changes—in comparison, its previous 
methods of wood production and 
preparation are almost unrecogniz- 


able. 


But these changes in Soundview’s 
operations are now expected to cut 
down their wood costs by 25%—so 
maybe they can now catch up on 
any sleep they lost. These changes 
will cut down wood consumption 
at the mill by around 20%. In 
these recent months of critical wood 
shortages, these savings — already 
largely in effect—have virtually kept 
the mill going and helped to keep 
many paper mills in the East 
(Soundview’s customers) going, too. 


Normally and on full operation, 
Soundview would have used near 
200,000, bd. ft. of logs annually 
(equivalent of 400,000 cords). Its 
prospective savings will be up to 
40,000,000 ft. (equivalent to 80,000 
cords)! In other words, that much 
timber may now be left standing in 
the woods each year—a_ veritable 
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Here is Soundview’s new whole log hydraulic barking and chipping 
plant shown at left—its log haul at extreme left. Conveyors lead 
from this plant to top of four big chip storage silos shown on right. 





If you look closely at our cover picture you can distinguish these 
same buildings in the center foreground of that picture. In the 
cover picture they are just to left of Soundview’s big digester house. 


A BIG S MILL 
SAVES WOOD - 


in 


A BIG WAY 


Comprehensive Program Aims at Closer Wood Use 


forest in itself—to guarantee far- 
into-the-future operations by 
Soundview. 

For it is not just a dollars-and- 
cents savings that Soundview is 
making—what it has done means 
even more in conservation of the 
great timber stands of the Pacific 
Coast. And it will permit the man- 
agement and employes of Sound- 
view, the community of Everett and 
many affiliated industries on Puget 
Sound and in the Pacific Northwest 
to all look forward with confidence 
in the continued successful oper- 
ation of this company—just about 
as far into the future as anyone 
can forsee without any diminu- 
tion of production. 


Main Parts of Program 


What are all these changes 
that Soundview has made or is mak- 
ing? 

1. It has installed a new adjust- 
able ring-type of whole log hy- 
draulic barker, which “erodes” the 
bark from logs up to 60 inches diam- 
eter and 32-foot lengths in a matter 
of seconds. 

2. Sharing in importance with the 
big barker itself as a wood-saving 
unit in this plant is a mammoth 150- 
inch chipper. Everything is on a big 
scale in this plant, even the barker 
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transfer rolls weighing 2,000 to 2,800 
pounds each. 

A major portion of some 20% in 
wood-savings is made possible be- 
cause a whole log goes into the 
barker and chipper and no longer 
has to be reduced to as many as 
thirty pieces—cants and _  slabs— 
with a tremendous wood loss in saw- 
dust and useless slabs. Also, there 
are further savings in the hydraulic 
barking operation itself, as it elim- 
inates much loss in wood slivers 
which was unavoidable in mechan- 
ically pounding or knocking off the 
thick western type of bark. 

3. A new small wood barking and 
chipping plant has been built. Effi- 
cient methods of handling and stor- 
ing this wood have been effected 
and two different types of small hy- 
draulic barkers have been installed 
—one for roundwood and one for 
slabs and sawn or split wood. A 
second small roundwood hydraulic 
barker will be installed soon—mak- 
ing a battery of three of these small 
barking machines. 

(These machines are great wood 
savers because they make it eco- 
nomically feasible for Soundview to 
use farmer wood and _ primarily 
small or broken wood formerly left 
on its logging stands.) 

4. In its own woods operations, 
Soundview is building up a fleet of 
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new lightweight, easily-maneuvered 
yarding units and some of these 
units already have begun recover- 
ing several good and useable cords 
of wood an acre in re-logging op- 
erations. (This is small wood that 
formerly had to be left on the 
ground because it was not economic 
to try to yard it with the orthodox 
heavy and expensive logging equip- 
ment used on the Pacific Coast.) 

5. New methods of bundling and 
trucking this wood to the mill are 
being developed. 

In its detail, many of the small 
or less obvious savings or efficien- 
cies in the entire Soundview pro- 
gram are just as interesting as these 
important big units around which 
the whole system has been created. 
There are many departures from 
orthodox mill and woods practices. 

For instance, a chip conveyor from 
the big chipper so designed as to 
carry twice the usual load with the 
same power and space. Four tower- 
ing concrete chip storage silos, 
which are “balance wheels” for the 
mill supply, have a novel method 
of feeding chips onto a circular re- 
volving bin and onto a belt con- 
veyor. And there are various in- 
teresting uses of steel and concrete 
to adequately deal with big loads. 
Innovations in steel structure as 
well as some ingenious electrical 
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U. M. DICKEY, President of Soundview Pulp 
Co., who gave his staff full backing and 
cooperation in overhauling of this company’s 
wood production and wood preparation op- 


erations. A former Minnesotan, Mr. Dickey 
was nati t in dairy industry 
before entering oul industry. 





gadgets are discussed later in this 
article. 

The small wood plant will con- 
vert 8-ft. car wood, 8-ft. truck wood 
and 4-ft. split truck and car wood 
and almost lost sight of in the midst 
of so many new things, is that this 
is the first pulp mill in the west 
to be equipped in this particular 
manner to utilize split wood or 
irregular pieces left in the woods 
on such a big scale. 
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There are novel arrangements in 
this small wood barking plant, too. 
For instance, avoidance of any on- 
the-ground storage of small wood 
requiring re-handling. A pulpwood 
grapple to unload cars and a hoist 
for truckwood have been installed 
to lift the wood in one motion to 
storage transfers on the upper 
work-floor level of the plant. A 
two-way feed to small chippers, in- 
troduced a few years ago at Sound- 
view, will continue in use and this 
is another of the interesting novel- 
ties in this plant. 

In the overall picture of Sound- 
view’s new installations, an out- 
standing characteristic is the gen- 
eral adoption of push-button and 
continuous flow operations, sup- 
planting previous laborious oper- 
ations and batch treatments and 
thereby providing much more sim- 
plicity and efficiency. 

Time will tell eventually the com- 
parative importance of the big log 
barking and chipping plant and the 
small wood plant. 

It is conceivable that around 30% 
of the wood which Soundview re- 
quires to produce its daily capacity 
of 550-600 tons of bleached sulfite 
pulp may come through the small 
wood plant. The big log barker and 
chipper, operating 24 hours a day 
for full production before the com- 
pletion of the small wood plant, 
could be used only half that time. 
The number of days of operation 
of the big plant could also be re- 


WOOD PREPARATION FLOW SHEET 
In the drawing below is flow sheet showing small round wood and slab or split wood hydraulic barking plant, small chippers, chip screens, and 
flow to digesters. Also shown is chip belt from the big log barking and chipping plant (on the opposite page). Equipment for handling unloading 
and handling small wood is also shown on the drawing below. 








































LEO S. BURDON, Vice President and General 
Manager of the vast woods and mill oper. 


ations of Soundview Pulp Co., took a lead- 
ing part in planning the reorganization and 
overhauling of company’s woods and mill 
operations. 


duced in direct ratio to the in- 
crease in supply sent through the 
small plant. Foresighted Soundview 
executives decided to provide a 
hydraulic plant for the small wood 
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barking operations which exactly L0G 
duplicates that for the big barker, 
so that parts are interchangeable. 
Men Who Did the Job 
“Our entirely new system of 
wood production and preparation 
has, we hope, made secure the future 
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of Soundview Pulp Co., with pres- 
ent timber holdings,” the top execu- 
tives of this big company told Pup 
& Paper INDUSTRY. 

Concensus of the company offi- 
cials is that the new developments 
at Soundview “should give satis- 


faction and assurance to many per- 
sons who are interested or depen- 
dent upon our company” and 
especially its stockholders, its 
customers in paper mills in the east 
and its employes in woods and mill 
and all others, dependent directly or 


WOOD PREPARATION FLOW SHEET 


indirectly. The operation of Sound- 
view’s new hydraulic barking and 
chipping plant in the last six months 
ro so saved them from a prolonged 
shutdown during the most difficult 
logging winter experienced in the 
West in many years. 


On the drawing below is flow sheet for the large log hydraulic barking and chipping plant and the big chip bins. On opposite page is com- 
panion flow sheet, showing chip screens, small wood barkers, conveyor to digesters, etc. 
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Justin H. McCarthy, whose 30 
years in the industry, including 17 
with Hardy S. Ferguson, the New 
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| Fite $8 York pulp and paper mill engineer, H 
iret ae et is principal designer of the installa- 

| , CA tions at the Soundview mill. Mr. 

| ry | \ ’ McCarthy, a native of Portsmouth, . 

| N. H., and graduate of Dartmouth’s < 

: : : i z Thayer School of Engineering, was P 

ee —— mee Wel eg creas chief engineer at Soundview for the . 

A W4 | * Lin. ~ } eae a past decade and carried the program 7 
/ YY | i | : in the mill through to completion. 

x | , 4s BS on XE . Just last month he left Soundview g 
/ \ | fe ta Sf = \es in order to be able to continue in . 
[A rf : TW Jee. “Hh a\ , : this kind of development activity p 
fo ¥ . mul : SE Az \ | and, as the new chief engineer at it 
= k I BS Te } \ 324 St. Regis Paper Co.’s Tacoma, Wash., " 

y . Sess > / ‘ "| ° ° ° . 
| he Paths Y Ramee pulp mill, he will direct installa- ‘ 
y, ub  aeillte oy \" 1 7 tion of similar equipment. . 
Res . { 

f — "Pe AmEEE dO ed f 
ve | ie a \O) z Leo S. Burdon, vice president and : 
\ \\ ] es] general manager, and Mr. McCarthy ‘ 

: i. _ Re ee { re) both joined in giving M. J. “Jim” 
= = 2 eae eg Hodgson, electrical engineer who | 
SE —— a : s 
: a has been with Soundview ten years, fl 
j = credit for developing some tricky 
| U ° ° e a 
‘| o and efficient electrical devices and 
lh 2 2 for his special part in solving the 
| Fi f < power problems in connection with a 
| | 3 H rm g heavy log handling. tl 
| a | s . 
as . . | They gave great credit to Joseph ‘ 
| *t~ i Pe) E. Holveck, of Harrison, N. J., one d 
M ‘ © of the outstanding hydraulic engi- 
Q - 
§ FL - tk} ° neers of the country, who developed 
S 4 ‘ : 7 
8 i ru) the big Worthington barker for this, st 
: i ~) its first installation; and to W. H. le 
& | 1 “Hub” Rambo, Portland, Ore., wood Co) 
a d vill mill consultant, who served the tl 
i Fo Soundview project for about a year, n 
{! 3 developing and preparing machin- cr 
~~ ery plans. 
<x 
= 
Zz Norman Heglund, who has long J 
" ° been Soundview’s operating super- d 
8 UO intendent in charge of wood prepa- di 
g a ration, made many practical sug- 


gestions from an operator’s view- 
point during the course of plan- 
ning and construction. 



































The top mill operating executives 
under Mr. Burdon—Bill Coster, 
general superintendent, and John 
Carlson, assistant general superin- 
tendent—give the new wood prepa- 
ration installations credit for keep- 
ing up production in a critical pe- 
riod and for making various other 
improvements in operation. For in- 
stance, because of the better uni- 
formity of chips resulting from the 
new set-up, the digesters have be- 
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the operation and can be shut off 
after the digester begins to fill. 


History 


There’s not much history to 
tell in regard to this development, 
as it involved a great deal of just 
plain hard work, tedious experi- 
mental activities until everything 
was in order. 


Top executives of Soundview be- 
gan talking about overhauling their 
wood production and preparation 
program in the spring of 1943 and 
it was very soon decided that any 
really efficient plan would have to 
embrace improvements and closer 
wood utilization through every step 
from the woods to the digester. Two 
hydraulic log barking plants—each 
one different—which were then in 
existence, were visited by the 
Soundview executives, but their 
thinking soon turned to a third and 
almost wholly different scheme. 


They reasoned that Soundview, 
a much bigger consumer of wood 
than the plants which had put in 
these hydraulic barking machines, 
needed greater capacity of pro- 
duction. 


This led to a very comprehensive 
scheme for cleaning up the logged 
lands; for the continuous barking 
of long, big logs, butt to butt through 
the machine at high speed, and fi- 
nally, to plans for inclusion of a 
completely equipped plant for both 
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NEW METHOD 


THESE DRAWINGS BY PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY'S artists graphically show how 20% wood sav- 
ings and savings in forest resources have been made possible by whole log hydraulic barking 
and whole log chipping of logs weighing up to six tons apiece. 


Under the old method of mechanical barking, these big logs had to be reduced to cants and 
the above drawing shows approximately how many times a big log, say 40 ft. long and 30 
inches in diameter, would be reduced to slabs and cants, with numerous cuts in both directions. 
Every time a saw went through this log, wood was lost in kerf. Also wood slivers were lost 
by rough, mechanical barking. 


Under the new method, as carried out at Soundview Pulp Co., logs up to 34 inches in diameter 
and from 20 to 32 ft. long could go through both barker and chipper. In actual practice, 40 ft. 
logs generally come into the mill, and these are cut in two—just once. The barker will take 
logs up to 60 inches in diameter, but those over 34 inches must go through the band mill 
once to be reduced to diameter size of the chipper mouth. 


of round small wood and split and 
irregular wood. 
Small Wood Plant 


Because it is so closely identi- 
fied with the new woods operations, 


the principal facts and character- 
istics concerning the small wood 
barking plant, perhaps, should be 
detailed here. 


The layout of the small wood 
barking plant is interesting and can 





JUSTIN H. McCARTHY (left), Chief Engineer, and HENRY DENNIS (right), Logging Manager, who 
directed developments in mill and woods, respectively, for Soundview. Mr. McCarthy is now 
directing a similar mill development at St. Regis Paper Co., Kraft Pulp Div., Tacoma, Wash. 
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be fully comprehended by noting 
the general drawing of the Sound- 
view additions which accompanies 
this article. As previously stated, 
8-ft. car wood, 8-ft. truck wood, 
and 4-ft. slabs or split wood will be 
converted to pulp, which, considered 
in its entirety, means quite a revo- 
lutionary step for Far Western pulp 
and paper operations. 


The so-called slab barker, man- 
ufactured by Sumner Iron Works, is 
designed to handle the 4-foot long, 
14-in. diameter slabs or split wood, 
regardless of whether it is split once 
or twice, or the angle of splitting. 
Slabs or split wood are fed through 
steel-housed machine end to end 
over bottom feed rolls, with bark 
side up. The machine has two sets 
of three nozzles. made by Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Corp., with 
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THIS AIR VIEW OF TIMBER in the Cascade 
Mountains in Western Washington shows the 
type of forests upon which Soundview Pulp 
Co. is drawing for its operations. 


Below, bark waste conveyor from the big log 
barking and chipping plant. Here is evidence 
of the clean and economical job by the bark- 
ing machine. You will note that this is vir- 
tually 100% brown bark—there are very few 
white spots which are wood slivers. In me- 
chanical barking of big western timber there 
had been considerable loss of good wood 
in slivers. 


Worthington manifold. One set of 
nozzles is directly above the wood 
and is used on slabs or when the 
whole upper surface is bark. An- 
other set is on the side and is used 
on twice-split wood or when the 
bark is on a vertical plane. 


Alongside this Sumner barker is 
installed an A-C Streambarker for 
roundwood, the first one to be de- 
livered to a Far Western mill. But 
the particulars of this machine are 
already well known to the industry 
and need no elaboration here. Small 
round wood is rotated under the 
overhead nozzles—the small log ly- 
ing lengthwise between two types of 
rolls, one with annular and the 
other with spiral grippers or “teeth,” 
thereby moving the log forward 
while simultaneously rotating it. An- 
other roundwood barker is yet to 
be delivered and this is being man- 
ufactured by Worthington. Both of 
these small roundwood barkers are 
suitable for wood four to eight feet 
in length and up to 18 inches diam- 
eter. 


In the Worthington small wood 
* machine, the logs will pass through 
the barker longitudinally and rotate 
at the same time. Stationary hy- 
draulic jets are applied only on top 
of the log in a plane passing through 
the longitudinal axis of the log. The 
longitudinal and rotative motion of 
the log is produced by a series of 
fluted conical rolls, the axes of which 
are inclined at a slight angle to the 
longitudinal axis of the log. It is 
this angle which produces the longi- 
tudinal motion of the log through 
the jets at the same time that the 
log is being rotated. The conical rolls 
are in pairs and act as rotating trun- 
ions. The log moves through the 
cradle formed by each pair of rolls 
and the reaction of the jets plus the 
weight keeps ithe log moving 
through the successful pairs of rolls. 


Four adjacent nozzles provide for 
complete coverage and barking of 
the log. Logs up to 4” diameter re- 
quire one nozzle. Logs 4” to 9” re- 
require two nozzles. Logs 14” to 18” 
diameter require four nozzles. Speed 
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of barking ranges between 60 and 
110 feet per minute. 

These three small barkers will be 
adequately supplied by a 1500 gal- 
lons per min. Worthington pump 
driven by a General Electric 1250 
horsepower, 3600 r.p.m. squirrel cage 
motor (in the big log barker plant, 
a battery of two of these motors 
and two pumps, of exactly the same 
specifications, are used, and parts of 
all three sets are interchangeable.) 
Pressures of 1050 to 1250 pounds 
per square inch at the nozzles (just 
as in the big barking plant) will be 
applied on these small wood bark- 
ing machines. 

These small barkers, as in the big 
plant, are on the upper floor of their 
building, and as previously men- 
tioned, both the 8-ft. car and truck 
wood will be lifted in just one mo- 
tion from these vehicles to the op- 
erating floor. A 4-drum Ederer Engi- 
neering Co. (Seattle) hoist, capable 
of lifting three cords vertically, will 
lift truckwood in slings to the work 
floor. A Blaw-Knox pulpwood grap- 
ple will lift wood from the cars. 
This wood will go to the Worthing- 
ton and A-C small barkers, with 
two transfers leading into each. 

This system eliminates the neces- 
sity of storage piles alongside the 
tracks or road, as are commonly 
seen where mills used small wood. 
There is storage space on the trans- 
fer and when necessary, a few 
loaded cars may be “parked” at the 
end of the railroad spur until the 
mill is ready to use their loads. 

The wood for the Sumner slab 
or split wood barker will come up a 
transfer from ground level and farm- 
ers themselves will unload this 
wood on to the transfer from their 
trucks. 

Rubber belts instead of chain are 
used for longitudinal travel in the 
small wood plant. A common trans- 
fer will carry wood from the round- 
wood barkers to two double-feed 
Karlstad 110-inch chippers, and 
wood from the Sumner barker goes 
by chute to an 83-inch chipper. 

The extent to which the small 
barking plant operates will, just to 
that extent, take the load off the 
big barking plant, and therefore 
permit proportionately less intensive 
logging of big trees. The big trees 
will have more growth and yield 
will be so much greater when they 
are logged. 


Construction of Big Plant 


Even in its general appear- 
ance, the new big whole log bark- 
ing and chipping plant at the Sound- 
view mill strikes the visitor as a 
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SOUNDVIEW’S STORY IN PICTURES: 


1. New all-steel log haul (on left) to the big 
log barking and chipping plant. As reported 
in accompanying article, this embodies new 
construction ideas. Temporary wooden return 
log haul (on right), carrying clean logs back 
to pond, was used before big chipper was 
installed. New log haul has Esco chain and 
chairs. 


2. Here operator controls big 108-inch Si- 
monds Saw & Steel Co. cutoff saw at the top 
of log haul. Barking machine can take logs 
up to 32-foot length but generally, big 40- 
feot long logs are brought to mill and these 
are cut in two. Sumner Iron Works built 
heavy duty saw frame. 


3. At small wood hydraulic barking plant, 
this Blaw-Knox grapple lifts wood in just one 
swing to upper working floor level of that 
plant. Here is some of the first small wood to 
be processed at Soundview. 


4. Here is drive mechanism for big log haul. 
From extreme left to right are (1) 100-hp. 
Fairbanks, Morse motor; (2) Western Gear 
Works reducer and (3) brake gear. 


5. Big log hydraulic barker built by Worth. 
ington Pulp & Machinery Corp. in action. 
Velocities of water exceed 400 ft. per second. 
Pressures are 1150 to 1300 psi. Water strikes 
bark at right angle for full impact. Only 
nozzles required for this size log are in use. 
Operator pushes button to fix ring segments 
of machine to desired position and this auto- 
matically selects identity and number of noz- 
zles used each time. 


6. Here is barking machine at Worthington’s 
New Jersey manufacturing plant, before de- 
livery. This shows the three segments, two of 
which are adjustable. The cover is off lower 
segment, revealing nozzle bodies but nozzles 
had not yet been installed. 


7. Here ring segments are contracted to fit 
snugly about a small log. 


8. Ring segments expanded to full diameter. 
Base segment is stationary; upper two are 
adjustable. The huge concave log transfer 
rolls shown in these two lower pictures were 
made by Sumner Iron Works. Each of the 
rolls weigh a ton to nearly a ton and a half. 


structure that is novel and modern. 
And that impression is justified, for 
it is the first time that steel and 
concrete were used to such an ex- 
tent in any wood reduction plant, 
including sawmills as well as wood 
mills or wood rooms of pulp and 
paper companies. 

Soundview has built permanently 
—which reflects that company’s con- 
fidence in the permanence of its 
operations as made possible by the 
far-reaching savings in wood re- 
sources which have been made pos- 
sible in its new program. Sawmills 
and wood reduction mils, generally 
speaking (of course there are ex- 
ceptions to every rule), have been 
built in the past on the “cut out 
and get out” line of thinking and 
planning. So, quite naturally, these 
kinds of plants have had a charac- 
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THE SOUNDVIEW PULP MILL 


The mill with a future—it’s built of steel. A new era is marked by the huge steel and 
concrete structure of the Soundview Pulp Mill. The first plant of this kind, and still the 
largest, this modern building achievement is an outstanding example of Isaacson exper- 


ience in the field of steel detail design, fabrication, and erection. 
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THE STORY IN PICTURES (Continued): 


1. Feed end of big hydraulic log barker. 
Spray of barker in action can be seen through 
chain-covered entrance. Operator in cage 
looks through heavy glass on the barking 
operation. Behind him is tall cylindrical ac- 
cumulator, or “water bottle,” whose import- 
ant function in making the operation more 
economical is described in this article. 


2. Exit end of big barker. Logs up to 32 feet 
long and 60 inches in diameter come out here, 
barked cleanly without loss of good wood. 


3. Barkerman at his control station. How 
these controls are used are explained fully in 
article. He controls complete barking perfor- 
mance by means of two control levers. Exper- 
ience enables him to judge proper ring 
adjustment for log entering barker. 


4. Battery of two General Electric 1250 hp. 
motors and two Worthington pumps, serving 
the big log barker. 


5. Control equipment for big log barking and 
chipping plant. Westinghouse switch and con- 
trol panel (extreme left) for motor generator 
set (in middle of floor) which controls big 
concave rolls that conduct giant logs through 
barker. Back of generator set is General Elec- 
tric panel for all small motors. 


6. On opposite wall in this control room is 
this 2300-volt motor starting panel. All boards 
supplied by Westinghouse except two A-C 
boards on left for pumps. 


7. Filer & Stowell breakdown carriage with 
first hydraulically operated dogs used in 
forest industries. Sumner bandmill in steel 
housing in left background. This operation re- 
duces logs which are over 34 inches diameter 
and, therefore, too large for chipper. 


8. Here are two Oil Gear pumps on left and 
right, with 10 hp. motor in between, which 
hydraulically operates the dogging and set- 
ting of logs on the carriage in Photo No. 15. 
This Oil Gear equipment rests on the carriage. 


9. A 500-hp. Westinghouse synchronous motor 
(left), Fawick Airflex clutch (center) and pul- 
ley (right) for band mill drive in the break. 
down section of the plant. 


10. Here is another Fawick Airflex clutch used 
on drive for carriage shown in Photo No. 15. 
Left to right: V-belt pulley, the clutch, a Falk 
gear reducer, Falk coupling and a wire rope 
sheave. What these Airflex clutches accomp- 
lish for Soundview is detailed in the ac- 
companying article on these pages. 


ter of impermanence in the kind of 
housing and structure used. 

Isaacson Iron Works of Seattle 
was called upon to supply, fabri- 
cate and erect all the structural 
steel and this included the log haul, 
conveyor galleries and suspended 
chip bin bottoms as well as the main 
plants itself. The adaptability of 
structural steel in design proved of 
immense value. 

For instance, all roll case beams 
and girts were designed as part of 
the structure as well as for support- 
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THE STORY IN PICTURES (Continued): 


Upper view—Logs direct from big barker or 
from band mill arrive here at chute (left) 
where they are tipped down to mouth of big 
150-inch Sumner Iron Works chipper. Chipper 
feederman stands just to left of chute. Ederer 
Engineering Co.,’s 35-ton crane above chute 
is used for heavy lifting of machinery, etc. 


Below—Electric Machinery Mfg. Co. 1500 hp. 
277 rpm., 2200 volt synchronous motor (left) 
driving the huge 150-inch, 6-knife chipper (in 
back, right of motor). Compare size of motor 
and chipper with man standing in extreme 
right of picture and two men at chipper 
feeder station above. Also note smooth 
forged steel rotor for this big motor. 


ing the rolls and gear boxes. Instead 
of erecting them with the rest of 
the structure, these members were 
diverted to the machinery manu- 
facturers’ shop where plates were 
welded on and planed in one unit 
for machinery mounting. Then the 
complete drilling, erection and lining 
up of the machinery was performed 
in the shop. The combined steel 
structure, with its machinery erected 
thereon, was shipped to the plant, 
set in place and bolted down as a 
unit. This procedure saved many 
hours of tedious field labor and re- 
sulted in more accuracy of work- 
manship. 

Foundations of this plant were 
the usual reinforced concrete type 
carried on wooden piling. But in this 
design as well as in the superstruc- 
ture, a large factor was allowed for 
impact due to the rough handling of 
large and heavy Western logs 
throughout the building. This is 
especially true at the point where 
the big logs weighing up to 6 tons 
each tumble heavily into the chute 
to the chipper mouth. 

Robertson’s Protected Metal. a 
lightweight corrugated sheet metal 
combined with asphalt and asbes- 
tos for durability and long life, was 
selected for the side walls and roof 
of the main building and for con- 
veyor_. structures. A _ generous 
amount of corrugated wire glass sky- 
light was used on the roofs in con- 
junction with the R. P. M., and this 
contributed greatly to visibility on 
the work floor. The Robertson’s 
Protected Metal, being easily re- 
moved and put back on again, made 
it possible to set machinery in the 
building at most convenient loca- 
tions. 


Log Haul to Barker 

Logs, in irregular sizes as to 
diameters, are brought into the 
building from the log pond over what 
is believed to be the first all-steel 
log haul built for a forest products 
industry (it was not exclusive very 
long, however). The manganese 
chain and chairs—the latter 15 inches 
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THE STORY IN PICTURES (Continued): 

1. Here a big log is making the steep 
drop to the 34-inch wide feed spout of the 
giant chipper. This log appears to average 
about 25 inches in diameter. With logs of 
several tons weight dropping down this 
chute, it was necessary to build solidly 
with generous allowance for impact. 


2. Here is the chip chain leading away 
from the big chipper. This picture was 
taken as it was carrying about half-capacity 
(capacity being 6 units of chips per minute) 
in order to show the flights supplied by 
Electric Steel Foundry Co. 


3. The Link-Belt tripper on the 60-inch 
chip conveyor from the big chipper to the 
storage silos. 


4. Here is chip conveyor drive at the top 
of the towering chip storage silos. Chips are 
shown dropping into storage. A Western 
Gear reducer is shown. with a small motor 
in extreme right. There are over 60 Western 
Gear reducers in the entire Soundview opera- 
tions, with 25 new installations in the big 
log barking and chipping plant and ad. 
jacent storage building. 


wide—for the log haul were supplied 
by Electric Steel Foundry, and it 
is powered by a 100 hp Fairbanks- 
Morse motor with Western Gear re- 
ducer, and has Cutler Hammer 
brakes and D. O. James Co. coup- 
lings. 

The main log haul trough sections 
are particularly interesting because 
they were designed so that as many 
as possible could be made alike. This 
was accomplished by dividing the 
central angle of 27 degrees, through 
which the log haul turns, into nine 
equal are of 3 degrees each, rather 
than using equal bays for the seg- 
ments, thus consequently requiring 
varying lengths of trough. 

A return log haul of wood was 
built temporarily for putting logs 
back in the pond, during the time 
that only the barker was installed 
and the big chipper had not yet been 
put in operation. 

At the top of the log haul is the 
position of 108-inch inserted tooth 
cutoff saw supplied by Simonds Saw 
and Steel Co. At this position logs 
are cut for length and since the 
barking machine takes any logs from 
20 to 32 feet long, those over that 
length are cut in two. 

The logs are then moved over 
transfers to a storage deck ahead 
of the barking machine. A flow sheet 
drawing and pictures accompanying 
this article tell graphically the story 
of how logs are handled in this 
big plant. 

Some of the most complicated and 
elaborate electrical machinery ever 
installed in a pulp and paper mill 
controls the conveying, handling and 
barking of the big logs. This system 
of motor drives and automatic con- 
trols which expedite smoothly and 
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efficiently the rapid sequence of 
operations in this plant is perhaps 
its outstanding feature. It has fasci- 
nated many visitors already calling 
at Soundview to see the new plant. 
In a separate article on page 48 is 
a detailed description of the various 
electrical control features. 


The big concave transfer rolls, 
weighing one to 14% tons each, which 
move the logs butt to butt through 
the ring barker will move logs along 
at a speed of from 2 to 4 feet per 
second even when the logs weigh two 
te three tons. But even more interes- 
ting is the ability of the control and 
drive for these rolls to stop and start 
quickly and reverse direction of a 
giant log, reaching the same high 
speed in three seconds. When bark- 
ing is especially tough and tight or a 
log is above 34 inches in diameter 
and up to 60 -inches, it is then oc- 
casionally necessary to return the 
log on the rolls and pass it through 
the barker a second time to cleanly 
debark it. The ability to do this so 
easily and quickly is represented as 
an advantage of this type of barker. 


The Log Barking Machine 


Now we come to the discussion of 
the barking machine itself and in re- 
gard to the general problem, Mr. 
Holveck, who designed the machine 
and is recognized as an outstanding 
authority on hydraulics, particularly 
in the steel industry, told Pure & 
Paper INDUSTRY: 

“ I found the barking of big logs 
was a much more difficult problem 
than descaling of steel or decoking 
of coke chambers, in which we have 
had many years of experience. The 
same basic hydraulic principles were 
adapted to logs, but reason it was 
more difficult is that tree bark isn’t 
at all consistent or regular in its 
characteristics as is steel scale, for 
instance. Bark may be tight or not 
tight, and there are other variations 
to contend with.” 


To debark a big log, Mr. Holveck 
said, takes ten or 12 times the volume 
of water as is required to remove 
steel scale, although similar pres- 
sures are used. 

The adjustable ring type hydraulic 
barker developed for Soundview was 
designed primarily for the large pro- 
duction of 40,000 to 50,000 bd. ft. per 
hour and for logs up to 60 inches 
diameter and 20 to 32 feet in length. 
It has three equal ring-and-nozzle 
120-degree segment assemblies. 

Ability of the barker to handle 
logs varying from 9 to 60 inches di- 
ameter is made possible by adjust- 
ability of the ring; of the three seg- 
ments, two are adjustable. These 
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may be drawn together to form a 
tight circle about a 9-inch log, or 
expanded to surround a 60-inch log. 
The number of nozzles to be used 
may also be controlled. A 12-inch 
log would use half the nozzles; a 60- 
inch log would require water pres- 
sure from the full set. 


The positioning of the right hand 
and left hand segments is such that 
the relationship of each segment with 
its assembly of nozzles, as to distance 
and jet pattern to the log surface, is 
the same for all three segments and 
for all log diameters. 

Movement of each of the two 
segments is obtained hydraulically 
by means of the pressure in the 
barking system and_ controlled 
through a common hydraulic valve. 
To insure equalized and synchro- 
nous motion and positioning of both 
segments an arrangement of steel 
cables interconnected through 
sheaves is utilized. 

There are 36 nozzles in the ring 
assembly, each nozzle is integral with 
a valve and the flow through the 
valves and nozzles is automatically 
controlled. The number. of nozzles 
in action is always proportionate to 
the diameter of the log barked and 
only the necessary number of noz- 
zles, required for complete coverage 
of the surface of the log, are used. 
The required nozzles are selected 
electrically by master switch, and 
flow of water is controlled electri- 
cally. This is described in detail at 
the end of this article. 

The nozzles release water which 
pounds away at the bark, exerting 
pressure of 12 to 14 hundred lbs. per 
square inch and velocities of over 
400 ft. per second. The barker in 
this manner strips logs of bark at 
an average of 180 feet per win., leav- 
ing the log clean and smooth. 

An equal number of jets in all 
segments is always applied and their 
combined action is such that the re- 
sultant force produced by their im- 
pingement on the log are balanced 
both radially and rotatively. How- 
ever, abnormal logs have a slight 
tendency to unbalance these forces 
and for this purpose two press roll- 
ers, one on each side of the ring, are 
used to counteract this inclination. 
Each press roller consists of two 
large truck tires, sufficiently weight- 
ed and the tires slightly spred so as 
to straddle the log. The movement 
of these press rollers is also syn- 
chronized with the positioning of the 
movable segments allowing the tires 
to automatically roll freely on top 
of the log. 

To operate the barker, two pumps 
are utilized; each consumes ap- 
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proximately 1000 hp and each is 
capable of pumping 1,500 gallons per 
minute at pressures averaging 1,150 
pounds per square inch. Each pump 
is powered by a 1,250 hp. General 
Electric motor.. 

Since the quantity and rate of high 
pressure water for thorough bark- 
ing varies directly as the diameter, 
the hydraulic supply system must 
also vary. This calls for a hydraulic 
generating plant capable of meeting 
this variable demand and for this 
purpose an accumulator is used. 

The accumulator as shown is 4 
hydro-pneumatic, air bottle type. 
Any number of bottles can be used, 
from one up, depending upon the air 
volume necessary to give the useful 
water displacement required. A 
small booster type air compressor 
is supplied to originally charge the 
vessel and to replenish air lost in 
evaporation. 

The function of the accumulator 
is based on the expansion of the 
compressed air between a high and 
lower pressure, displacing an equal 
volume of water which is used to 
augment the flow from the pumps. 
This accumulator displacement is 
replaced by the pumps during the 
shut-off period of the spray valves. 
The time of the shut-off period is 
provided for in the operating cycle 
of the unit. 

The accumulator requires no 
maintenance and its function is fully 
protected at high pressure by the 
limits of the pump discharge at zero 
flow and at the low pressure by 
automatic shut-off of the spray 
valves. This automatically confines 
the operation of the accumulator be- 
tween the limits of the operating 
pressure, without attention, except- 
ing that of charging. 

The accumulator in conjunction 
with the shut-off spray valves enable 
the selection of the pumps, based on 
the average demand, thereby avoid- 
ing pumps of excessive capacity and 
eliminating peak power demands. 
In this installation peak water de- 
mands of as high as 250% may be 
encountered and which are ironed 
out by the accumulator. This enables 
the selection of pumps and con- 
necting motors to be based on the 
average and not the peak demand. 
Excessive generating capacity in the 
pulp mill power plant is avoided, or 
with purchased power, peak elec- 
trical demands are eliminated. 

In comparing the type of barker 
utilized at Soundview with others, 
the high potential demand for water 
and power has frequently been 
noted. For such a big mill, a high 
rate of capacity and speed of pro- 
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In the world’s largest Worthington’s 
sulphite pulp mill... Revolutionary Hydro-Barker... 





Tue lead article in this magazine describes one 
of Worthington’s finest achievements—the em- 
ployment of water to remove bark . . . for large 
production demands and with the saving of the 
15 to 20 per cent wood loss experienced with 
mechanical barking methods. 


In continuous succession, logs move through 
the Hydro-Barker longitudinally and in a straight 
line pass that conforms to the accepted standards 
of wood mill practice. 


Using the Hydro-Barker, mills like Sound- 


a eo 
__ ae . Eliminates the normal 
view can eliminate bottlenecks in wood prepara- a ‘A 
tion, increase over-all plant production, and “fect wood loss Th barking 


important savings in labor costs. 


Thus Worthington’s unsurpassed experience 
in hydraulics—marked by many important ac- 
complishments such as in descaling of metal, de- 
coking oil refinery coke chambers, etc.—helps 
the paper industry both to conserve and to profit. 


For a complete description of the Hydro- 
Barker, arrange to see the 15-minute 16-mm. 
sound film ‘‘Spare That Tree’’, and find out why 
there’s more worth in Worthington. Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corporation, Hydro-Barker Division, 
Harrison, New Jersey. c6-200 





WORTHINGTON = “ec worlds largest 
SSS | Eee manufacturer of pumps 
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THE STORY IN PICTURES (Continued) 


1, The small wood hydraulic barking plant, 

still not entirely finished, showing how small 
wood will be lifted directly from cars and 
trucks to operating floor of this plant. Stor- 
age transfers are shown on second, or opera- 
ting floor. Isaacson Iron Works erected the 
structural steel for the big hammerhead crane 
shown here and Western Gear Works sup- 
plied the big swing gear, the carrying line 
mechanism, digging mechanism, etc. 
A conveyor which begins at ground level (ex. 
treme right) will carry farmer wood to the 
operating floor and will be loaded by far- 
mers themselves from their trucks, according 
to present plan. The use of small wood in 
the Far West was virtually unheard of in the 
big pulp mills until the past few years. 

2. Here is suspended chip hopper with 
revolving plate feeder, at the bottom of 
chip storage. This new and interesting type 
of chip feeder has aroused wide interest in 
the industry and is described in detail in 
this article. 


3. Merrick Weightometer on the 60-inch 
belt from chipper to chip storage. The plate 
on right side is removed temporarily to show 
mechanism. 


4. An interesting “newcomer” in a pulp 
mill—a rubber-tired carrier for the big knives 
used in the 150-inch clipper. This mill is an 
important user of Heppenstall E.1.S. chipper 
knives. 


duction was more necessary than 
in smaller mills, but to offset any 
waste of water or power, the ac- 
cumulator, or “water bottle’—as it 
is sometimes called, comes into the 
picture. 

Interviewed by Purp & Paper 
Inpustry, Mr. MHolveck stressed 
“the actual use of power and water, 
on balance, should be considered, 
and one should not come to hasty 
conclusion based on the horsepower 
of motors, for instance.” 

The pumps, for example, under 
present water supply conditions, re- 
quire an input for average demand 
of 875 kw. per pump. 

The Soundview barker is con- 
tained in a steel sealed chamber with 
baffled entry and delivery openings 
for the logs, and a drainage opening 
in the bottom for the expended water 
and loose bark. The barkerman, in 
his house, views the operations 
through heavy glass directly over 
the barking machinery, and there 
is an ingenious arrangement of mir- 
rors above the conveyor deck beyond 
the barker, so that he can see if a 
log is cleanly barked as it leaves the 
machine. 


Band Mill and Chipper 


Logs that have too great a 
circumference for the big Sumner 
chipper, are directed on transfers 
to a band mill, which is itself one of 
the most modern and _ interesting 
sections of the new plant. 

There are several features here 
that are novel in forest industries 
and mark an advancement in effi- 
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ciency and safety of operation. 


For the first time in the forest 
industries, the knees of a breakdown 
carriage are controlled by hydraulic 
drive which gives smooth and easy 
remote control of the knees and of 
the entire log. Each of the knees are 
operated independently and do not 
work synchronously as in ordinary 
dog carriage. Thus, if a log is knotty 
or big at one end, that part can be 
moved out and a slab can be sawn 
off and, in general, the operator 
can work to better advantage. 


Use of Fawick Airflex clutches in 
the bandmill and also on the carriage 
drive mechanism are providing new 
advantages in these operations. This 
type of clutch is an ingenious con- 
trivance which utilizes the principle 
of an expanding air inner tube, it 
being an air-actuated type of clutch 
in contrast to other orthodox me- 
chanical clutches. 

In the bandmill, the Fawick clutch 
is used as a slip clutch on the drive 
to start the mill with a 500 hp. 720 
r.p.m. synchronous Westinghouse 
motor. Air enters the clutch gradual- 
ly and it slips for a period of about 
34% minutes until the band mill gets 
up to full speed. This permits ac- 
celeration without overloading the 
motor. 


Logs too large for the chipper are 
stored on a chain ahead of the band- 
mill. It is operated when a sufficient 
supply of logs have been gathered 
there. For this reason, the Fawick 
clutch has another advantage. It can 
be de-clutched, permitting the band- 
mill to stand idle while the synchro- 
nous motor runs. The detrimental 
effect of continuous running of a 
saw is avoided. 


Equipment used on the log car- 
riage drive consists of two 50 hp. 
wound rotor motors, connected in 
parallel to the cable drum. One 
motor only is used to drive the car- 
riage in the forward or swing di- 
rection and this half of the drive 
has a Fawick Airflex clutch mounted 
between V-belt reduction and gear 
reducer for speed regulation. Both 
motors are used in the reverse di- 
rection with the clutch fully engaged 
giving a carriage return speed of 
9 ft. per sec. The wound rotor motor 
secondary circuits consist of a fixed 
resistance giving these motors the 
characteristics of extremely high 
slip induction motors. 


The whole logs under 34 inches 
diameter and others which are re- 
duced to meet that limitation then 
go to the chipper chute, where a 
feederman, with push buttons and 


foot buttons, controls the feeding of 
logs into the giant 150-inch Sum- 
ner chipper. This is one of the 
highest capacity chippers ever built, 
carrying six knives on its disc di- 
ameter. Th WR, is approximately 
1,000,000 lb.-ft. squared. Such great 
inertia is more than 50 times that 
considered normal for the size motor 
used. The motor match to this load 
supplied by Electric Machinery Mfg. 
Co., is coupled, 1500 hp., 277 r.p.m., 
with a pullout hp. of 3750. A smooth- 
ly forged, especially built rotor is a 
characteristic of this motor. 


Chip Storage Silos 


The chip chain from this big 
chipper is capable of transporting 
six units of chips per minute. There 
is a Merrick weightometer and a 
Link-Belt tripper on the 60-inch 
chip conveyor in the chip storage 
building. 

The mill’s four chip storage silos, 
shown below and at the beginning 
of this article, are a “balance 
wheel” for the mill, holding enough 
chips to run it about one day. The 
capacity of the four bins is 1100 
units of chips. 


An interesting adaptation of 
structural steel design was in the 
suspended hoppers in the chip stor- 
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age bins. The first thought regard- 
ing these was to us2 round tanks 
with conical shaped plate hoppers 
of welded construction with the plate 
carrying all the stress produced from 
loading. 


This procedure resulted in a high 
cost job due to thick plate, neces- 
sity of rolling same to conical shape 
and finally, an excessive amount of 
field welding. 


At this point it was found practical 
to make the bin walls with 16 
straight chords in which a 42-foot 
circle could be inscribed. The hoop 
steel in the tank walls was made 
circular by varying the amount of 
embedment from the outside face. 
The hoppers were designed with 16 
flat panels made up so that the vailey 
channel between adjoining panels 
bolted back to back with sufficient 
members at right angles to the val- 
leys to transfer the stress across the 
panels around the complete circle. 
The plate was then added to the 
grillwork and was not required to 
take stress but merely to hold the 
chips from falling through the grill- 
work. In this case the plate was 
made 5/16th of an inch (due to avail- 
ability) but it could have been much 
lighter with safety. 


With the latter design it was pos- 
sible to make all 64 panels for the 
four bins in the same jig with all 
layout and welding being shop work, 
leaving only bolting in the valleys 
for field work. 


This type of suspended chip hop- 
per with revolving plate feeder at 
the bottom of the chip storage silos 
is the first of this kind ever utilized 
anywhere on unscreened chips. 
There have only been one or two 
other similar arrangements in the 
east, but they are not really com- 
parable to the new operation at 
Soundview which has pioneered in 


this field. 


Another interesting innovation at 
Soundview is the use of steel waste 
conveyors formed out of single 
sheets by bending and welding cross- 
wise (no welding lengthwise) in the 
field to form a solid unit. 


There are so many pioneering and 
novel developments from the logging 
stands right through the Soundview 
operations at the mill that they are 
bound to attract interest and in- 
fluence the trends in the forest prod- 
ucts industries for many years and 
in many diverse ways. Many per- 
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SECTION THROUGH CHIP BINS AT SOUNDVIEW PULP CO., showing new 


type of plate feeder at base. 
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sons have already visited the 
Soundview operations at mill and in 
the woods to see these innovations. 
So many phases of woods industry 
operations are affected, it is diffi- 
cult at present to appraise their 
ultimate effect. 
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See Page 48 for detailed descrip- 
tion of electrical and automatic 
controls in the big log barking and 
chipping plant prepared by this 
magazine with assistance of Sound- 
view’s electrical engineer, M. J. 
Hodgson. 
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HYDRULIC LOG BARKER OPERATOR’S CONTROLS AT SOUNDVIEW PULP CO. 
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CONVEYOR CONTROL 


Electrical and Automatic 
Controls in the New Plant 


Following is a detailed description of 
the interesting electrical automatic con- 
trols and system of motor drives which 
expedite the various operations in the 
new Soundview big log hydraulic bark- 
ing and chipping plant: 


Barker Operator's Station 


The barker operator is stationed in a 
glass-enclosed room that is intregal with 
the barker housing. He has good visibility 
of the log transfer to and from the bar- 
ker and also is able to see the actual 
barking through a heavy plate glass win- 
dow. He stands or sits between two lever- 
operated master switches, one for the 
concave roll drive in his right hand and 
one for the barker segment control in 
his left hand. 


On top of the left hand lever he has 
a push button to control log transfer 
to barker and one button to control the 
log stop and loader. On top of the right 
hand lever he has one pushbutton to stop 
first section of rolls, while loading or 
rotating log and one pushbutton to stop 
third section of rolls. Also on this right 
hand lever is mounted the trigger switch 
to start and stop nozzle water flow. This 
is all the manual control this man op- 
erates while barking logs and does not 
need to remove hands from levers. 

In this same room, all the auxiliary 
equipment is started and stopped by the 
barkerman when starting and shutting 
down this plant. These pushbuttons and 
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indicating lights are all mounted on one 
large and two small bench type panels. 
This auxiliary equipment consist of high 
pressure pumps, motorized valves,, bark 
screens, fan, transfer chains, trash pump 
and barker roll drive M.G. set and blow- 
er for roll drive motors. 


Log Haul Operator 


The log haul operator is stationed at 
the head end of the log haul, directly 
across this conveyor from the 108-inch 
cutoff saw in a glass-enclosed house. He 
controls the loghaul with a lever oper- 
ated master switch and the saw swing 
with a lever operated four-way air valve. 
All other equipment controlled by this 
man is through pushbuttons mounted on 
bench-type panel and foot buttons. 


Chipper Feederman 


The chipper feederman is stationed on 
the opposite side of the chipper chute 
from all the barked wood handling trans- 
fers and rolls. 


He controls all transfer chain, rolls, 
and air-cylinder operated devices through 
pushbuttons and foot buttons. He has two 
lever-operated valves to operate, one a 
four-way air valve to control a brake 
on the spiked rolls in the chipper chute 
and one a four-way oil hydraulic valve 
to control the lowering device in chip- 
per chute. 
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Barker Concave Roll Drive 

This power equipment consists of: One 
Westinghouse M.G. set consisting of 100 
H.P., 2300-volt type motor driving 6 
K.W., 250-volt D.C. generator and 5 K.W., 
250-volt exciter. 

Three Westinghouse 30 H.P., 230-volt 
D.C. shunt motors, driving three sections 
of concave rolls. This drive is of the 
variable voltage, or Ward Leonard type, 
so modified to allow the first and/or 
third section of rolls to be stopped in- 
dependently of the others and to re- 
accelerate automatically to the speed and 
direction of rotation of the center or 
master section. All three motors use dy- 
namic braking when the master switch 
is brought to the off position. The first 
and third sections brake dynamically 
when stopped to load or unload a log. 

This entire drive has been designed for 
very fast acceleration and deacceleration 
of large logs. As an example, this drive 
will accelerate a 5-foot log weighing 3,500 
lbs. to a speed of 2 feet per second in 1.4 
seconds. The deaccelerating time is the 
same. When this log is traveling 2 feet 
per second in one direction it can be 
stopped and reaccelerated to 2 feet per 
second in the opposite direction in the 
matter of 2.8 seconds. The top speed of 
this drive is 4 feet per second. Smaller 
logs can be accelerated in a correspond- 
ently lesser time. 

An interesting sidelight on this drive 
from an electrical standpoint is that it is 
impossible for the operator to damage 
the equipment from the practice of too 
sudden reversal or general “cowboying” 
tactics, The master switch can be and is 
moved from the full voltage position in 
one direction to the full voltage position 
in the opposite direction at a high rate 
of speed. 

The reason Soundview has this protec- 
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CONTINUOUS “LOW COST” 
EVAPORATION 


At a well-known Pulp Mill, General American 
Conkey Multiple Effect Evaporators are today 
demonstrating their economy in continuous low 
cost evaporation of sulphate black liquor. 


Such economy is assured by features of Conkey 
design — developed by engineers experienced in 
pulp mill processes — which cut entrainment losses 
to the minimum, give high heat transfer, and pro- 
vide entirely automatic control. Dependable opera- 
tion of the installation is thus insured, and 
maintenance and supervision requirements are 
reduced to the minimum. 


If you have an evaporation problem involving 
the concentration of soda and sulphate black liquors 
or concentration of sulphite mill waste liquors, get 
in touch with a General American engineer. 
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tion is due to the inherent time constant 
of the generator field which prevents too 
fast a generator voltage build up. 


Barker Segment and Nozzle Control 

Although the actual movement of the 
barker segments is accomplished by a 
pair of hydraulic rams within the seg- 
ments, the control of the water flow to 
these rams is electrical. This control con- 
sists of a Wheatsone bridge circuit using 
two 30-position master switches and a 
Westinghouse type D-2 relay. The mas- 
ter switches are connected one in each 
side of the bridge and their function 
is to short out half the resistance in 
equal steps for the 30 positions. The 
relay is of the zero center type with ad- 
justable stationary contacts which makes 
a double throw contact arrangement with 
an off position in the center. The coils 
of this relay are so connected that the 
contacts will be in center or off position 
when the bridge is balanced. Depending 
upon which direction the bridge is un- 
balanced the relay will close contact in 
the same direction. One master switch is 
manually operated and the other is driv- 
en through a roller chain and sprocket 
by one of the movable segments. The 
manually operated switch lever is grad- 
uated in log diameters and it is only nec- 
essary to set this lever to the desired log 
size to cause the segments to automatical- 
ly take the proper position for that log 
size. When position of lever operated 
master switch is changed, the bridge cir- 
cuit becomes unbalanced and the D-2 
relay will close contact in the direction 
of unbalance which causes solenoid valve 
to operate to shift segment which in 
turn balances the bridge. The roller chain 
operated master switch also has addi- 
tional contacts which determine the pro- 
per number of nozzles to be operative 
at any segment setting. 

The opening and closing of the nozzle 
valves is controlled by a solenoid pilot 
valve which in turn controls an air-op- 
erated pilot valve to control the hydraulic 
nozzzle valve. The operator has a small 
trigger type switch mounted on one of 
the master switch levers to control this 
nozzle flow. The number of nozzle valves 
operated at any one time is automatical- 
ly controlled by the size of the nozzzle 
ring (through the contacts closed on the 
chain operated master switch). The high 
pressure pump by-pass valves have this 
same control only that a pressure switch 
is substituted for trigger switch. Ther- 
mostatic switches are placed in pumps to 
guard against overheating if by - pass 
should fail. 


Unloading Devices 

The log unloader from the third sec- 
tion of concave rolls at barker consists 
of two sets of air-cylinder-operated arms. 
One set of arms unloads the log to the 
transfer chains to chipper. The other set 
of arms unload to the transfer chains to 
loghaul. The barker operator has a se- 
lector switch to control which way the 
log is to be unloaded, otherwise the log 
unloads automatically. This is accom- 
plished by the use of a lever so mounted 
that it is depressed by the log as it trav- 
els forward on the rolls. This lever actu- 
ates a switch which in turn sets up a se- 
quence of adjustable time delay relay op- 
eration to cause the rolls to stop, arms 
to raise and remain in the “up” posi- 
tion for an adjustable time, arms to drop 
and the rolls to start ready for the next 
log. 

The cant unloader from rolls behind 
the band mill has an identical unload- 
ing control. 


A detailed description of major 
equipment in the plant is on Page 


Log Carriage Drive 

The thought in developing this drive 
was to use as much as possible equip- 
ment on hand or to be removed from 
the old wood plant. The result was a 
drive that is smooth operating and gives 
all the speed control necessary for a 
drive of this kind. 

The equipment used on this drive con- 
sists of two 50-H.P. wound rotor motors 
mechanically connected in parallel to the 
cable drum through V-belt and gear re- 
ducers. One motor only is used to drive 
the carriage in the forward or sawing 
direction and this half of drive has a 
Fawick Airflex clutch mounted between 
V-belt reduction and gear reducer for 
speed regulation. Both motors are used 
in the reverse direction with the clutch 
fully engaged giving a carriage return 
speed of 9 feet per second. 

Electrically, this drive is very simple. 
The wound rotor motor secondary cir- 
cuits consist of a fixed resistance giving 
these motors the characteristics of ex- 
tremely high slip induction motors. 

The control consist of one Westing- 
house Flexair valve (3-way) for con- 
trolling the Fawick Airflex clutch and on 
top of this valve lever is mounted a for- 
ward and a reverse pushbutton for motor 
control. 

Each motor has standard reversing con- 
tactor. 

Driven by what is called “the reversing 
motor,” or the motor that comes into 
play only in the reverse direction of 
operation, is a standard Cutler-Hammer 
plugging switch to allow this motor to 
be plugged to stop but not to run in 
forward direction. 

Wagner type HM hydraulic brakes 
complete the equipment on this drive. 
These brakes are normally operated by 
the sawyer from a foot-operated master 
cylinder. Should there be a power fail- 
ure or should a motor overload relay 
operate then the magnetic check valve 
in this brake setup will open automatical- 
ly applying full brake power to stop 
carriage. 

The normal operation of this drive is 
as follows: 

1. Start forward motor (hold button 
down). 

2. Engage clutch by moving Flexair 
valve forward to get the desired saw- 
ing speed. 

3. Press reverse button to stop car- 
riage (this plugs both motors). 

4. Reverse by holding reverse button 
down and Flexair valve full on (both 
motors driving). 

5.To stop carriage hold down forward 
button until carriage stops. This plugs 
both motors. 

Brakes are only used on rare oc- 
casions when operator misjudges the 
stopping of carriage. 


Plugging Switches 


Soundview installed G.E. CR-2962 plug- 
ging switches on the conveyor chain 
from chipper, conveyor chain from hog 
and the conveyor chain under the bar- 
ker for the purpose of preventing plug- 
ups. The switch is driven through suit- 
able roller chain and sprockets from an 
idling drum on this conveyor. If for any 
reason this idling down should stop 
(usually conveyor chain is off sprocket) 
the motor driving conveyor will be 
stopped and plug up will be prevented 
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through the regular interlocking arrange- 
ment between conveyors and other feed- 
ing devices. With this device Soundview 
has prevented considerable trouble on 
these conveyors, particularly the con- 
veyor from chipper. 

All other conveyor and devices such 
as feed rolls to chipper and others are 
electrically interlocked to prevent plug- 
ups. 


Air Cylinder Control 


All air cylinders used in this plant ex- 
cept the Nigger sylinders are operated 
by push buttons, foot buttons, or auto- 
matic devices through the use‘of the 
Asco three-way solenoid pilot valve. 


Isolated Switch Room 


All 2300-volt motor starting equipment 
is of the full majestic type and is in- 
stalled in an isolated room. This equip- 
ment is of the open type and is con- 
nected to a main bus through high in- 
terrupting capacity fuses. This room also 
contains the M.G. set for the barker 
concave rolls, the 50 K.V.A. lighting 
transformer, the 440-volt motor starting 
equipment for motors on first floor and 
a lighting distribution switchboard. 


Power Cables 


The 2300-volt feeder cables for this 
plant are two 3-conductor, 1,000 MCM, 
operating in parallel. The 440-volt feeder 
cables are two separate 3-conductor 750 
MCM. 


U. S. Sponsored Sustained 
Yield Unit Hits Snag 


The proposed first joint Forest Service- 
private industry sustained yield unit in 
the United States encountered stiff op- 
position during the hearing held at Shel- 
ton, Wash., Sept. 18, with Jess Farr, rep- 
resentative of the U. S. Solicitor Gen- 
eral’s office as presiding officer. 

Concluding the all-day session, it was 
announced both sides would be granted 
an additional 30-day period to present 
statements. 

H. J. Andrews, regional forester, ex- 
plained the 100-year plan, if adopted, will 
include 158,760 acres of private timber 
lands belonging to the Simpson Logging 
Co., and 111,466 acres of intermingled na- 
tional forest lands. 

The Simpson company, besides its tim- 
ber and lumber operations, is building 
a new board mill and also supplies chips 
to pulp mills on Puget Sound. 

“This is planned,” Mr. Andrews de- 
clared, “for a number of reasons—to 
stabilize communities, forest industries, 
ample supply of forest products and em- 
ployment, and taxable forest wealth; to 
assure a continuous and to secure the 
benefits of forests in regulation of water 
supply and stream flow, prevention of 
soil erosion, amelioration of climate and 
preservation of wildlife.” 

Opposing witnesses called the plan “a 
monopoly,” protested so much timber as- 


signed to one company and claimed “na- | 


tural area” of Grays Harbor industries 
was being encroached upon. 


Visits Gaylord 


Bengt Halling, engineer and technical 
manager of Hafrestroms A.B. Pulp and 
Paper Mills, Haxerud, Sweden, was a 
visitor at Gaylord Corp., Bogalusa, La. 
Mr. Halling has been in North America 
three months of a six months tour of 
the pulp and paper industry. 
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PAPER --- America’s 














WASH CLOTHS 


ma, MADE OF PAPER 


NEWS ITEM: Twenty hotels are now supplying 
guests with individual wash cloths made of paper. 


Wash cloths made of paper are finding a ready market 
in America’s leading hotels. Every room is supplied 
with soft and gentle wash cloths at a considerable reduc- 
tion in overhead. And there is no laundering expense. 


This new paper is being used in homes for washing 
dishes, washing windows, washing enamelware and elec- 
tric stoves, waxing floors and even for back-rubs. It is 
unaffected by boiling water. Perforations in the cloth 
help to increase suds and prevent a squirting effect 
when squeezed. 


Paper sheets and pillow cases... paper draperies... 
paper covered steel core... paper tape for recording 
sound ... new uses for paper calling for new standards 
of lightness and toughness, new standards of quality in 
performance. New responsibilities—new opportunities 
for the Pulp and Paper Industry. 


The Puseyjones Organization is now devoting itself com- 
pletely to the design and construction of Paper-Mak- 
ing Machinery built to new high standards of speed and 
efficiency, and to the modernization of existing machines. 


Among the new machines under construction by 
Puseyjones are three of the largest and fastest Fourdri- 
nier Machines, one for book and high grade printing 
papers, one for white paper for bags, and one for Kraft 
liner board; also one Cylinder machine of record size and 
speed for the manufacture of floor covering felt. Other 
machines are under construction for the manufacture of 
M. G. Kraft specialties, facial tissues, and high grade 
bristols. 


Puseyjones Engineers will welcome the opportunity to 


‘work with you in solving production problems. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 
Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U.S. A. 
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AT SOUNDVIEW PULP CO. 
PRINCIPAL GENERAL EQUIPMENT 


Machine or 


Equipment: No. Description Manufacturer 
Barker Pumps . 2 1500 G.P.M., 2550 ft. head, 3550 R.P.M. Worthington Pump & Mchy. Corp. 
Hydro-Pneumatic ..................- | 1 Cap. 3500 gal., 60’ I1.D.x26’ 6” overall length 


cesssssssseneeee § 1 Cap. 2700 gal., 52” 1.D.x27’ 7” overall length 
Built for 1400 P.S.I. H.P. tested at 2800 
P.S.I., all seams X-rayed. 


Accumulators. ........ 


Hydro-Barker ....... pesisseneadeste 1 For logs 6-60 in. diameter and up to 34-ft 


Air Compressor for Accumu- 
lator Charging . sasietautceenklg 1 4-in. by 2-in. by 7-in. 
Air Compressors . .. 2 13% by 8% by 7 type VC-2 two stage 





EQUIPMENT IN THE BIG HYDRAULIC BARKING AND WHOLE LOG CHIPPING PLANT 


Worthington Pump & Mchy. Corp. 


length Worthington Pump & Mchy. Corp. 


Worthington Pump & Mchy. Corp. 
Worthington Pump & Mchy. Corp. 


Log Haul Chain . 
Log Haul Chairs 


ae pias .. 134"x2e"’x8” R.L. manganese chain 
..-.... 15” wide with ESCO manganese loop links 
15” wide with ESCO manganese loop toncap 


Electric Steel Foundry Co. 
Electric Steel Foundry Co. 


High Pressure Water Piping........ . Prefabricated and stress-relieved piping and 

valves Crane Company 
Chipper ..... voseeeere L 150” R.H. 6 knife std. disc. chipper having 

34” wide feed spout and bottom discharge Sumner Iron Works 
Band Mill ................ ue L 10-ft. belt-driven, heavy Pacific Coast type Sumner Iron Works 


Roll Cases, Log Haul Machin- ' 
ery, Cutoff Saw Frame, Log | 


Loaders, Kickers, Transfers, +... Special extra heavy duty design to handle 


Log Turner and O 


ther Misc. f : logs up to 60 inches in diameter 
2 


Sumner Iron Works 


RN occas cactacetenetcsioanrs 
108-inch Cutoff Saws . ...«« 3 Equippd with Simond’s No. 6 pattern inserted 
teeth Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Reduction Gears 2...........::::c::::ccec0-+ 25 Standard and special design sets totaling 600 
| i A Western Gear Works 


Temperature Recorder .... 


Rotary Plate Feeders 


...e 1 Micromax 4-point instrument for pump motor 
bearing temperature 


eee 4 17-ft. diameter for feeding chips from storage 


silos 


Leeds & Northrup Co. 


Stephens Adamson Co. 


FE ATOR SLT 1 35-ton crane over chipper Ederer Engineering Co. 
Tripper .... see L 60-in. motor propelled belt-tripper over bins Link Belt Co. 
COIN nannies cen sescsnens 1 For 60-in. belt to bins Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 
RSA ROR AS emno 1 66-in. opening—2-block, steel frame, hy- 


60-inch Belt to Bins 


draulically operated 


60-inch Belt over Bins. ey Chain Belt Co. idlers with Hewett Rubber Co. 


42-inch Belt under Bins........ 
24-inch Bark Belt ................ 
Transfer Chain .......... 


; \ belt 
eee ana? 1 H-124 Malleable chain 


Circular Saw Sharpenev................ 1 No. 772 automatic heavy duty for saws up 


Knife Grinder ........ 
Fine Bark Screens 


Driving: 


Barker Pumps .... 


to 108-in. diameter 


seeseseiebs tassios 1 150-inch type AK knife grinder 


cece 2 3’x8’ type 300 Niagara with No. 617 Toncap 
S.S. wire for 20-mesh separation 


PRINCIPAL MOTORS 


No. Description 


vecueeee 2 1250 H.P., 3600 R.P.M., 2200-volt type K.F. 
squirrel cage motors 


Barker Feed Rolls (3 sections) .... 3 30 H.P., 1750 R.P.M., 230-volt type S.K. forced 


ventilated, shunt wound direct current motors 


60 K.W.M.G. Set for above 


III sciasheorccutevespencs 


Chipper 





squirrel cage motors 
1100 HLP. 
1 1500 H.P., 277 R.P.M., 2200-volt 80% P.F., 250% 


pull out, 40 deg. C. Two-bearing, pedestal. mill 
type, synchronous motor, Timken bearing 


equipped, forged steel rotor 


PRINCIPAL SWITCH GEAR 


1 100 H.P., 2200-volt type C.S. squirrel cage motor 
see SER 2 125 H.P., 1200 R.P.M., 2200-volt type Q.Z.K. 


Filer & Stowell Co. 


James Brinkley Co. 
James Brinkley Co. 


Covel-Hanchett Mfg. Co. 
Covel-Hanchett Mfg. Co. 


W.S. Tyler Co. 


Manufacturer 


General Electric Co. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Fairbanks, Mcrse & Co. 


Electric Machinery Mfg. Co. 


For: No. Description Manufacturer 
Barker Pumps ............-.-.-.<-.csce0--- .... 2 Magnetic reduced voltage starting controls Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
CHipper oo. eeeeeecceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeseeneesneese 1 Full voltage-enclosed type automatic starter 


2300-Volt Sub-Station ........ 
440-Volt Power .....................-. 
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with dynamic braking 
.... For various other 2300-volt motors 
......... Equipped with Cutler-Hammer contactors 





Electric Mchy. Mfg. Co. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Trumbull Electric Co. 


(Note: In a few cases, above equipment was also duplicated for small wood barking plant.) 
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City 


Harrison, N.J. 


Harrison, N.J. 


Harrison, N.J. 
Harrison, N.J. 
Harrison, N.J. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portland, Ore. 

Chicago, Ill. 


Everett, Wn. 
Everett, Wn. 


Everett, Wn. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
Seattle, Wn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Aurora, Il. 
Seattle, Wn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Passaic, N.J. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Seattle, Wn. 
Seattle, Wn. 


Big Rapids, Mich. 
Big Rapids, Mich. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


City 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chicago, Ii. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


City 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Seattle, Wn. 
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SAFE FROM 


The chances of fruits, vegetables, and other perishable 
foods arriving at their destination crisp, cold, and fresh, 
have been greatly enhanced by shipment in crates lined 
with wet-strength paper made with PAREZ Resin 607. 
For PAREZ Resin 607 imparts such high wet-strength 
to paper crate liners that they remain strong even though 
packed in ice and exposed to continuous moisture. Crates 
have been damaged and broken—yet in many cases the 
wet-strength paper has held the contents intact. Thus 
PAREZ-treated paper provides extra protection for prod- 
uce and reduces waste from spoilage. 

Crate liners are only one of the many paper products 
being given new value and importance because of prop- 
erties imparted by PAREZ Resin 607. Frozen food locker 
papers are strong and tear-resistant. Grocery and shopping 


FARM TO MARKET... 


bags, vegetable and meat wraps, labels for canned goods, 
barrel liners, and other grocery and food store papers are 
longer-lasting and more satisfactory when given the ad- 
vantages of wet and dry strength secured with PAREZ 
Resin 607. 

This same resin also improves fold endurance, printing 
qualities, and wet-rub resistance of almost any type of 
paper. Wet-strength paper can be produced by adding 
PAREZ Resin 607 in the regular paper manufacturing 
process very simply under Cyanamid’s own process. 

We shall be glad to supply paper manufacturers with 
complete data on the use of PAREZ Resin 607 for the pro- 
duction of wet-strength paper crate liners or any of the 
many other stronger, more serviceable paper products 
that are in increasing demand today. 


AMERICAN Lyanamid COMPANY 


Industrial Chemicals Diviston 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA +» NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Chicago, Illl.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Detroit, Mich.; St. Louis, Mo.; Azusa, Calif.; Seattle, Wash. In Canada: 


Dillons Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 








BLEACHED SULPHITE PULP of uniform quality is 


produced by the Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 


Timber Company from pulpwood harvested 


from company-owned West Coast timberlands. 
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PARTICIPANTS IN GEORGETOWN, S. C. conference: 
Top (left to right): H. V. GASS, Southern Kraft, Georgetown; J. L. 
HOWE, lumberman and pulpwood dealer, Williston, Fla.; 1. T. JONES, 
Brooker, Fla., field man for Container Corp. of Am.; JOHN KEMP, 
Ocala, Fla., dealer; FRED CONNER, Rayonier Incorporated, Fernandina, 
Fla.; J. W. DROTT and C. H. DAVIS of Drott Mfg. Corp. Milwaukee. 


Below (I. to r.): EARL SCHINDLER, Southern Pine Assn., New Orleans; 
W. J. KIECKHEFER, North Carolina Pulp Co., Plymouth, N. C.; B. L. 
NEAL, Container Corp. of Am., Williston, Fla.; H. P. SWAN, Sanford, 
N. C. dealer; J. KELLY PEARSON, Lorenburg, N. C., dealer; NICK 
DENESUK, North Carolina Pulp Co., Sanford, N. C., and J. E. Me- 
CAFFREY, Southern Kraft Div. of IP, Georgetown, welcoming visitors. 





NEW PULPWOOD PRODUCTION 





Newest methods in cutting and 
handling of pulpwood were demon- 
strated to 150 interested participants 
in the recent field meeting of the 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation 
Association held at Georgetown, S. 
C. On these pages are several in- 
teresting pictures of this equipment, 
taken by Putp & Paper INpustRY’s 
own cameraman. Some of this 
equipment—it will be seen—could 
be used in the Far West and Cana- 
da in the new small wood harvesting 
movement as well as in the South. 

Practical demonstrations were 
given on forest lands of Southern 
Kraft Division, International Paper 
Co., and on those of West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Co. It would not 
be difficult to visualize some of 
these machines being used, also, on 
rough ground in the North and West. 

Those on hand on the preceding 
evening were shown some 16 mm. 
movies on pulpwood operation, but 
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the event itself started when those 
attending—pulpwood dealers, pro- 
curement men, foresters, forest land 
owners and machinery men—piled 
into busses and automobiles to make 
a tour of the two “shows” in the 
early morning. 

The caravan stopped briefly to 
view a sample of thinning work that 
had been done in Francis Marion 
National Forest, and then went on to 
the Guggenheim Plantation at Cain- 
hoy where Southern Kraft is doing 
improvement (“sanitary”) cutting. 


New Montague Mill 

The principal piece of equip- 
ment here was pulpwood mill manu- 
factured by the B. L. Montague Co. 
(Sumter, S. C.), one of a number 
of this make in active operation in 
the southern pulpwood industry. 
This unit is powered by an Inter- 
national Harvester Co. tractor. The 
conveyor that carries pulpwood cuts 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


METHODS SHOWN AT GEORGETOWN 


to a truck is raised or lowered by 
hydraulic control and has a range 
of 12 feet. The mill is moved from 
one site to another by its own trac- 
tor. In normal operation this dis- 
tance may be 300 yards. Time for 
change of sites runs to 40 minutes. 
Handling of long tree length logs 
is facilitated by a dolly. 

This Montague mill produces about 
50 cords of pulpwood in eight hours 
from tree length logs. 

Tree-length logs are brought to 
the pulpmill by equipment that in- 
cludes an International Harvester 
TD-4 operating with a light arch 
built by Southern Kraft, and an In- 
ternational Harvester TD-9 tractor 
operating with a Pacific Car and 
Foundry Co. (Seattle, Wash.) “Car- 
co” sulky. In this case the sulky is 
equipped with B-29 (airplane bom- 
ber) tires. This piece of equipment 
may be used with either large or 
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YOUR TIMBER FELLING 











Two man Timberhog—24” and 30” capacity. 











with “TIMBERHOG” cHaIN SAWS! 


One minute! That’s the time it takes to 
notch and fell a 14” hard oak tree with the Reed- 
Prentice Timberhog gasoline powered chain saw. 
The light weight 4 horse power engine delivers 
power to spare for all capacities — 20 inch, 24 
inch — 30 inch. 


Sturdy construction using aluminum or 
magnesium die-cast parts means long, dependable, 
trouble-free service with minimum maintenance. 





























NEW YORK OFFICE: 
75 West St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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REED-PRENTICE CORP 
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Lowest priced per horse-power! 20” one 
man saw, 52 Ibs., $325.00; 24” two man saw, 54 
Ibs., $335.00; 30” two man saw, 57 lbs., $345.00 — 
all prices f. 0. b. factory. 20” one man saw easily 
converted to two man saw with addition of helper’s 
end at extra cost. Write for name of nearest 
distributor. 


Address inquiries to Timberhog Saw Divi- 
sion, Dept. J. 


fey 























CLEVELAND OFFICE: 
1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS AT GEORGETOWN: 


1. L. W. DICKERSON (left), Jeff Hunt Machinery Co., Columbia, S. C., 
helps DENNY VILLEPONTEAUX (right), Southern Kraft Woods Supt., 
demonstrate a Poulan Saw Co. (Marshall, Tex.) bow type chain saw 


powered by a Mall unit. 


2.T. W. EARLE (left), Gair Woodlands Corp., Savannah, President of 
the Southern Pulpwood Conservation Assn., and R. C. BRENT, St. Joe 


small, iron or rubber tired wheels. 

At the site of the Montague mill 
operation T. N. Busch, Southern 
Kraft logging superintendent, used 
a sound truck to talk about the me- 
chanical equipment. From here the 
group moved progressively up the 
woods road to see felling and 
bucking by a bow saw powered by 
a unit of the Mall Tool Co. (Chicago, 
Ill.); a pulpwood loading unit made 
by Drott Manufacturing Co. (Mil- 
waukee, Wis.); a demonstration of 
newly designed pulpwood trailer 
equipment of John Evans Mfg. Co., 
Sumter, S. C.; and military 6 x 6 
trucks. 

A good bit of interest was mani- 
fested in the Evans semi-trailers 
(“cribs”) which have a 6% cord 
(one-half carload) capacity and 
whose mobile parts are removable 
to permit the carrier unit itself to 
be left in the woods for loading. 


Demonstration 


In the demonstration an Interna- 
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Paper Co., Port St. Joe, Fla. 


3. C. H. NIEDERHOF, Forest Engineer for West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., speaks in sound truck loudspeaker at West Vaco Forest. 
4. A Marmon-Herrington four-wheel drive firefighting truck equipped 


with 360-gallon water tank and double disc for fire land plowing. 


tional TD-9 tractor pulled the pulp- 
wood carrying unit out of the soggy 
woods area on crawler track as- 
semblies, front and back. Once on 
the road the back end was set up 
on its hinged stiff-leg frame and the 


rear assembly pulled clear. The 
front end was lifted clear by its 
hydraulic stiff legs. The truck-trail- 
er power unit was backed under the 
front, the rear wheel assembly put 
into place, and off went the load to 
the pulp mill yard at Georgetown. 
Southern Kraft’s big Georgetown 
mill has 11 of these pulpwood 
“cribs” plus another Evans unit de- 
signed to carry equipment to the job 
and then haul pulpwood until it is 
time to move again. This is a 
“broken back” unit onto which a 
tractor crawls without difficulty. 
The caravan then went to Rice 
Hope Plantation where Southern 
Kraft was host for a field luncheon. 
The site was a selective thinning 
operation conducted some time pre- 
viously, details of which were furn- 
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5. A tractor draws a light arch designed by Southern Kraft Division, 
International Paper Co., employes. 


ished by William J. Bridges, Jr., IP 
forester, who had marked it for 
cutting. On this plantation density 
is controlled to maintain good quail 
hunting. 
West Vaco Show 

Field work was resumed on 
the 20,000 acre West Vaco Experi- 
mental Forest of West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. where L. T. Easley, 
forest manager, showed areas har- 
vested by strip cutting and by seed 
tree method. Some of the stand con- 
tained very excellent pine timber. 
The cutting methods resulted in 
good loblolly pine stand. 

Actual cutting operations observed 
centered around an earlier type 
Montague pulpwood mill served 
with tree-length logs. In this case 
the mill derives its power from an 
air-cooled industrial unit. The pulp- 
wood mill is drawn from one site to 
another by a tractor used in the 
logging operation. The mill can be 
moved in about an hour. 

In the West Virginia operations the 
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(or1d-a-Munule 
"JLPEWOOD LOADER 


(mashes the bottleneck of expens- 
ie hand labor. Goes anywhere a 
Easily moved and 
werated by it’s two-man crew 
soline powered, hydro-controll- 
i, Stacks, - Loads on trucks, 
ges, rack cars, box cars. Maxi- 
yum capacity, one cord average 
4s per‘minute. 











MI ONTAGUIE’S 
Trailera-TFi 
PULPWOOD HARVESTER 


An entirely new concept of pulp- 
wood harvesting. Saws and loads 
in one continuous operation. Cuts 
operating costs by keeping trucks 
moving from one central point. 
Gasoline powered, hydro-controll- 
ed. Machine, track, log dolly and 
crosshaul unit easily transported. 








mbines advantages of Trailer- 
lype Harvester with added mobil- 
ity. Mounted on tractor for self- 
ontained motive and operating 
bower. Crosshaul, track and log 
folly equipment loaded by tractor 
mto wheels and towed to site. 
ligh production with safety and 
tase of operation 





JOB PROVEN BY MONTHS OF SERVICE TO LEADING PULP MILLS AND WOOD CONTRACTORS 


For detailed information regarding these profit-making machines, write, wire or telephone 


BoloMONTAGUE CO. 


SUMTER,SOUTH CAROLINA 


Lr with inom rivnsh Ai LOT 1144000 - SY 44 ” 11 O40F 
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AT SOUTHERN PULPWOOD meeting in George- 
town, S. C.: 

Top (left to right): JAMES H. GRAHAM, West 
Va. Pulp & Paper Co., a co-host; and PROF. 
A. E. WACKERMAN, Duke University. 

Below (I. to r.): L. D. VINING, Container 
Corp. of Am., Starke, Fla.; J. S. WEBB, Chap. 
pelle, S.C., dealer; and E. A. ALLANACH, 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., Beaufort, N. C. 






mill is set up to serve 12 to 15 acre 
areas yielding about 15 units to the 
acre. Seed trees are marked and 
all trees in excess of 17-inch diame- 
ter (dbh) are left for sawlog use. 

The full complement for an opera- 
tion is one “boss” and 20 men. These 
include one power saw operator, 
three buckers and trimmers, two 
skinners, two tractor operators, three 
deckers, one choker, one sawyer, 
two truck drivers, and four men to 
handle the wood from truck to car. 
The operation observed is eight miles 
from the railroad spur. Difficulty 
experienced is when the railroad 
fails to furnish a car when required, 
necessitating the crew throwing the 
wood to the ground, then picking 
it up again. This negates the gain 
of the mechanical operation. 

After observing the mill-logging 
operation and the felling of trees 
with a power saw, the group went 
on to another location to observe a 
demonstration of the “Badger” tree 
planter, manufactured by the Wagler 
Equipment Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
This was observed with acute in- 
terest, to the point of participation, 
which was not surprising in view 
of the magnitude of the task in the 
South where the best hand seedling 
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setter under favorable conditions 
can set out 1,000 in a day and there 
are millions of acres that need plant- 
ing. 


The Wagler company’s planter has 
been used in Wisconsin for two 
years and has been modified from 
field experience. It functions with 
a mold board and trencher and the 
dirt is rabbitted out, opening to a 
width of five inches. The seedling 
is held in place until the dirt is 
brought back into place. Experience 
has shown that from 8,000 to 10,000 
seedlings can be set out in an eight- 
hour day. The planter was drawn 
by a Hyster-equipped Caterpillar 
D-4 tractor. Mr. Wagler says the 
Caterpillar D-2 is satisfactory for 
this purpose. The lift is by hydraulic 
device, and an automatic trip disen- 
gages the planter if too great an 
obstacle is encountered. The planter 
is equipped with standard 600x16 
truck tires to facilitate replacement. 

Fire control equipment demon- 
strations completed the field day. 


Dinner Speakers 


In the evening, those par- 
ticipating in the field day were 
guests of Southern Kraft and the 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. at 
an informal fish dinner at Kraft 
Lodge. They were welcomed by J. 
E. McCaffrey and James H. Graham, 
who respectively represented the 
two companies. T. W. Earle, presi- 
dent, Gair Woodlands Corp. (which 
will supply the new Gair mill at Sa- 
vannah), responded as president of 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation 
Association. 


Mr. Graham keynoted the meeting 
by urging that although, the industry 
cannot dictate to the forest land 
owners what they may do in re- 
spect to cutting practices its mem- 
bers must shoulder their individual 
responsibility in working to bring 
every acre of woodlands into pro- 
ductivity and keep it there. 


President Earle spoke of the sig- 
nificant accomplishments of the As- 
sociation in the pre-war period, and 
urged that all concerned pick up the 
work and go forward. He urged 
the establishment of statewide forest 
programs and fire control in the 
southeast. 


Brief talks were also made by C. 
H. Flory, South Carolina state for- 
ester; C. W. Strauss, U. S. Forest 
Service, Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Riebold, 
supervisor of National Forests in 
South Carolina; Henry J. Malsber- 
ger, forest-general manager of the 
Association; and G. E. Knapp, As- 
sociation logging engineer. 
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Attendance 
Those attending the meeting and 
demonstrations included the following: 

From Union Bag and Paper Corp. 
H. M. Shirley, Starke, Fla.; C. E. With- 
row, Greensboro, Ga.; R. V. Malecki. 
Statesboro, Ga.; Stewart L. McCrary 
Gainsville, Ga.; J. F. Gibson, Warm 
Springs, Ga.; Virgil A. Lowe, Harold 
Allen, A. B. Sanders, G. C. Shoptaw, 
J. W. Kaminsky, William Ernst, W. J. 
Crumpacker, B. E. Allen, W. W. Hood. 
Savannah, Ga.; W. D. Sivell, Chipley, Ga. 

From Southern Kraft Div., Interna- 
tional Paper Co.: H. V. Gass, Orangeburg. 
S. C.; M. H. Stalmuke, F. C. Gragg, Larry 
Howard, J. E. McCaffrey, T. N. Busch, 
J. W. Oenslager, C. B. Abrecht, M. E. 
Thornton, Georgetown, S. C.; L. D. Hall, 
Jack Faulk, F. L. Holland, Panama City, 
Fla.; Earl Porter, Mobile, Ala.; S. P. 
Harper, William M. Bailey, Andrews, S. 
C.; J. Kelly Pearson, Laurinburg, N. C.; 
J. S. Webb, Chappell, S. C.; Paul F. 
Henzler, Lake City, Fla.; J. R. Bateman, 
Morehead City, N. C.; W. J. Bridges, Jr., 
Raleigh, N. C.; W. D. Hottle, Macon, Ga.; 
W. R. Cullen, Dublin, Ga.; J. W. Williams, 
Camden, S. C. 

From So. Carolina State Forestry Com- 
mission: A. A. Lehocky, George E. Smith, 
Kingstree, S. C.; Chas. H. Flory, H. F. 
Bishop, Columbia, S. C. 

From U. S. Forest Service: J. N. Wood. 
D. A. Craig, McClellanville, S. C.; George 
K. Schaeffer, William P. LeGrande, Mon- 
cks Corner, S. C.; R. J. Riebold, C. S. 
Herrick, Jr., A. M. Shadduck, Columbia, 
S. C.; C. W. Strauss, Atlanta, Ga.; J. T. 
Koen, Witherbee, S. C.; Norman K. Han- 
ley, Charleston, S. C. 

From West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Co.: C. R. Chamberlain, R. H. Gilliam, 
Lynchburg, Va.; S. G. Tarry, J. H. Gra- 
ham, Henry B. Fishburne, Charleston, S. 
C.; W. L. Foster, Willard P. Verduin, L. 
T. Easley, C. H. Niederhof, Georgetown, 
S. C.; D. Y. Lenhart, R. E. Haynes, Sum- 
merville, S. C.; Charlie S. McElveen, 
Kingstree, S. C.; M. H. Collet, New York 
City; G. T. Floyd, Ashby Floyd, Manning, 
=. ©. 

From Rayonier, Inc.: L. E. Wads- 
worth, Bunnell, Fla.; Ernest Davis, Jr., 
F. R. Conner, Fernandina, Fla.; John M. 
Kemp, Ocala, Fla. 

From North Carolina Pulp Co.: H. G. 
Harris, William J. Kieckhefer, H. M. 
Kieckhefer. J. A. Auchter, Plymouth, N. 
C.; Nick Denesuk, Sanford, N. C.; H. D. 
Massey, Kingstree, S. C.; Ed Ach, Ahos- 
kie, N. C. 

From Gair Woodlands Corp.: S. A. 
Boutwell, Savannah, Ga.; J. A. Matthews, 
Moncks Corner, S. C.; Frank H. Aldrich, 
Allendale. S. C.; T. W. Earle, Orange- 
burg, S. C. 

From Container Corp. of America: B. L. 
Neal, Ed D. Hall, S. K. Hudson, Fern- 
andina, Fla.; L. D. Vining, Starke, Fla.; 
Tyler Jones, Brooker, Fla. 

From Riegel Paper Corp.: J. B. Lattay, 
N. P. Edge, Jr., E. O. Russ, Bolton, N. C. 

From Champion Paper & Fibre Co.: 
Donald D. Stevenson, Canton, N. C.; H. T. 
Oxner, Kinards, S. C. 


Others: 

J. L. Howe, Williston Lumber Co., 
Williston, Fla; W. E. Penfield, Gulf 
States Paper Corp., Tuscaloosa, Ala.; 


Frank Heyard, Gaylord Container Corp., 
Bogalusa, La.; Jack Lawton, Florida Pulp 
& Paper Co., Pensacola, Fla.; John Kim- 
brough, Dixie Wood, Inc., Savannah, Ga.; 
John Wilkinson, Jr., West Georgia Pulp- 
wood & Lumber Co., Hogansville, Ga. 

H. P. Swan, H. H. Swan % Sons, San- 
ford. N. C.: E. R. Schindler, Southern 
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Rayonier brand names on dissolving wood pulps 
are recognized as the buyer's assurance of highest 
quality. 













Believing that all products can be improved, 
Rayonier maintains a large central laboratory, | ee 
staffed by experienced scientists who strive unceas- 5 

ingly to develop ever higher standards of quality. 


Quality products and quality in customer service 
go hand-in-hand. We believe we can best serve 
our customers by collaborating with them on their 
individual problems. Our technical staff offers a 
quality service correlating research, development 
and control with the uses of our pulps. 


Sales and Executive Offices: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Mills: Hoquiam, Port Angeles and Shelton, Wash., end Fernandina, Fla. 
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PAPER MACHINE 


Hoods have become an integral part of paper machines since the develop- 
ROSS HOODS f ‘al : ment of the modern ROSS Asbestos Board Hood. The desirable operating 

ee ee ee ee features and advantages now provided by the design and construction 
able panel construction, fireproof, of ROSS HOODS accounts for their use on hundreds of the industry’s ma- 
acid resisting and unaffected by heat chines—from the smallest to the longest in the world. In steam saving 
and moisture. Design provides easy alone, a ROSS HOOD provides a splendid investment to say nothing of the 
many other advantages it provides, such as more rapid and economical 
drying, cleaner paper, better room and working conditions and longer 
life of roof, trusses, walls and equipment. 


accessibility — no interference with 
regular machine operation. Available 
for regular, vertical or Yankee dry- 
ers. Easily and quickly installed. Our Bulletin No. 17 gives complete details of construction 
and operating advantages. A copy is yours for the asking. 


J * O e RO ‘amy ay CONTROL OF AIR 
EaAGINEERING CORP. FOR MODERN 


Ss [ DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF AIR PROCESSING SYSTEMS | INDUSTRY 


| LSYSTEMS! 350 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. LSYSTEMS 
F201 N. Wells St., Chicago-6 * 79 Milk St., Boston-9 © 12953 Greeley Ave., Detroit-3 * 1709 W. Eighth St., Los Angeles-14 


> = ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED — MONTREAL 19, P. Q. 
-CARRIER—ROSS ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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Pine Assn., New Orleans, La.; R. C. Brent, 
Jr., St. Joe Paper Co., Tallahassee, Fla.; 
J. M. McClurd, Brunswick Pulp & Paper 
Co., Walterboro, S. C.; Lucian A. Whittle, 
Brunswick Pulp & Paper Co., Brunswick, 
Ga.; H. L. Anderson, E. A. Allanach, Fair- 
field Forest Products Co., Newberry, S. C. 

A. E. Wackerman, School of Forestry, 
Duke University, Durham, N. C.: John 
P. Simpson, Jr., Jack Garst & Son, Wil- 
mington, N. C.; H. E. Padgett, Halifax 
Paper Co., Roanoke, Va.; W. J. Barker, 
Clemson Extension Service, Clemson, S. 
C.; H. D. Cook, Callahan Timber Co., 
Callahan, Fla.; James S. Bethal, Tidewater 
Plywood Co., Brunswick, Ga.; W. M. 
Browne, Camp Mfg. Co., Inc., Franklin, 


Va.; Walter G. Schwab, Glatfelter Pulp- 
wood Co., LaPlata, Md.; D. E. Hess, 
Glatfelter Pulpwood Co., Gettysburg, Pa. 


From Drott Manufacturing Corp.: J. W. 
Drott, C. H. Davis, Milwaukee, Wis.; W. 
E. Sheppeard, Atlanta, Ga. 


From Industrial Equipment Co.: J. H. 
Cockerill, Keith McElveen, H. C. Piersen, 
Cc. L. Boyleston, Sumter, S. C. 


From Jeff Hunt Road Machinery Co.: 
John B. Shinn, L. W. Dickerson, P. A. 
Pilry, A. P. Sloan, Columbia, S. C.; P. 
A. Riley, Darlington, S. C. 


From International Harvester Co.: L. 
W. Busbin, Charlotte, N. C.; H. D. Ertz, 


Atlanta, Ga.; Howard C. Bozeman, New 
Orleans, La. 

L. D. Montague, J. N. Felton, B. L. 
Montague Co., Sumter, S. C.; John L. 
Evans, John Evans Mfg. Co., Sumter, S. 
C.; T. H. McHan, B. F. Goodrich, Atlanta, 
Ga.; William Kusz, Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Ill.; J. E. Davis, Sr., Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Albany, Ga.; G. W. 
Mosely, Harry A. Lowther Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

William A. Strauss, Joe H. Brady & 
Associates, Birmingham, Ala.; C. C. Pou- 
lan, Poulan Saw Co., Marshall, Tex.; D. 
C. Dittmer, Athey Products Corp., Chic- 
ago, Ill; Mann Wagler, Wagler Equip- 
ment Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Morgan Named to Succeed Wolf 
As Weyerhaeuser Pulp Division Mgr. 


Robert B. Wolf, a pioneer in 
development of high quality sulfite 
pulps and a leader who has left an 
indelible imprint on many different 
fields of endeavor in this industry— 
from human relations to techni- 
cal advancement—is retiring as 
manager of the Pulp Division of 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. as of Jan. 
i 


Mr. Wolf will continue for some 
months in an advisory capacity, and 
particularly as regards the con- 
struction of a new sulfate mill, bleach 
plant and magnesium base sulfite 
recovery system at Longview. 


Howard Morgan, vice president of 
The Munising Paper Co. Munising 
Mich., until his resignatign from that 
post became effective Oct. 1, has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Wolf, 
according to Charles Ingram, gen- 
eral manager of Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co.. whose offices are in Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Mr. Morgan has already purchased 
a home in Longview, Wash., but 
will not move west with his family 
until about the end of the year. Be- 
fore going to Munising about a 
decade ago, he was on the staff of 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wis., as a specialist in 
pulping and prior to that period he 
was chemist at Oxford Paper Co. 
in Maine. 

Russell J. LeRoux, who it was 
announced last month would resume 
his former position as mill manager 
in Everett, Wash., for Weyerhaeu- 
ser’s Pulp Division, arrived there 
Oct. 1 after a motor trip of several 
weeks from Wisconsin by way of 
Arkansas and California. He re- 
signed in August as assistant to the 
president at Rhinelander Paper Co. 

Gerald F. Alcorn, who had been 
manager at Everett, but who has 
been assigned to direct operations of 
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ROBERT B. WOLF, who will retire as Manager 
of the Pulp Division of Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co. 


the new kraft pulp mill being built 
by Weyerhaeuser at Longview, is 
traveling this month in the east, 
visiting other modern sulfate opera- 
tions. He planned to spend con- 
siderable time at the new kraft pulp 
mill built by Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co. at Espanola, Ont. 

Mr. Wolf, now in his 70th year, 
has been a vice president and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of 
the American Paper & Pulp Assn., 
and Pacific Coast regional director 
for the U. S. Pulp Producers As- 
sociation. He has also taken a lead- 
ing role for many years in affairs 
of TAPPI and was awarded the 
TAPPI Gold Medal in 1942 for out- 
standing contributions to the techni- 
cal advancement of the pulp and 
paper industry. 

At that meeting in New York, Mr. 
Wolf gave a paper entitled “Sug- 
gestions for a Scientific Approach 
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to the Study of Human Nature.” 

This paper was published in 
the (Pac.) Pure & Paper Inpustry 
issue of Mar. 1942, page 25, and it 
advocated what he called “a true 
science of man” and he urged that 
a highly developed understanding of 
“men and their ways” was necessary 
to keep pace with material progress 
in order to avert chaos. 

Mr. Wolf was a leader in pioneer- 
ing the internationally famed re- 
lationship developed between the 
Pacific Coast Association of Pulp & 
Paper Manufacturers and the two 
big American Federation of Labor 
unions in the coast industry, which 
culminates each spring in the an- 
nual jointly -chairmanned labor 
agreement bargaining in Portland, 
Ore., and which produced over a 
decade ago the Uniform Labor 
Agreement of the Pacific Coast. Mr. 
Wolf also pioneered many en- 
lightened labor policies in the 
Weyerhaeuser organization itself as 
well as for the industry at large. 


Mr. Wolf was president of the Pulp 
Bleaching Corp., and his home was 
in New York when he accepted ap- 
pointment in 1931 as manager of the 
newly formed Pulp Division which 
was to be a major step in developing 
diversification and permanence of 
operations for the vast timber in- 
dustries of the Weyerhaeuser or- 
ganization. 

Prior to his activities in Pulp 
Bleaching Corp., Mr. Wolf had long 
been in the Brown Co. and at the age 
of 27 was its mill manager at Berlin, 
N. H. He was manager at Spanish 
River Pulp & Paper Co. over 30 
years ago, and later headed R. B. 
Wolf Co., consulting engineering 
firm with Ralph A. Hayward, now 
KVP president, and others on his 
staff. Mr. Wolf is a graduate of the 
University of Delaware. 
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MURRAY & TREGURTHA’S 


_HARBORMASTER 


All Harbormasters” are 
completely equipped 
units, ready for instant 
use on arrival. 


Send today for our new 
"Harbormaster” booklet 
detailing all models... 
crammed with exclusive, 
indisputable facts which 
save you time and money. 


















New Peaks of Performance 
and Efficiency Achieved with 
the HARBORMASTER 








Towing booms of pulp wood demands 
power — continuous heavy-duty performance — that 

is exactly what the “Harbormaster” application illus- 

trated above delivers for the Bathurst Power & Paper 

Company, Ltd., of New Brunswick. New peaks of op- 

erating efficiencies, maintenance economy and all- 

around performance are constantly being logged be- 

cause of the many exclusive “Harbormaster” abilities. 

Don’t wait to see the actual illustration of the craft you are us- 
ing or planning—write or wire today for full details of the countless 
**Harbormaster” applications — all guaranteed to do your shallow 
or deep water marine work better. Models ranging from 20 H. P. to 
300 H. P., diesel or gas, are able to meet your marine requirements 
delivering along with all the exclusive “Harbormaster” abilities 
more thrust per horsepower in continuous heavy-duty perform- 
ance than any other conventional propelling and steering equipment. 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA, INC. 


High Fidelity Marine Engines since 1885 


76 HANCOCK STREET, QUINCY 71, MASS., U.S. A. 
MATHEWSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. — Manufacturing Affiliate 
SHERBROOKE MACHINERIES, LTD., SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC — Licensed Mfr. and Distributor for Canada 
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15th Stream Study Project Brings 
Mills’ Investment to $300,000 Yearly 


Plans of the National Council 
for Stream Improvement to inaugu- 
rate another industry-financed ef- 
fluent research program at some 
suitable institution in the Virginia- 
North Carolina-Tennessee-Maryland 
area has been disclosed in a com- 
munication to Putp & Paper Inpus- 
TRY. 

It is presumed that this program 
would deal with some phase or 
phases of the kraft mill stream prob- 
lems, because of the preponderance 
of that type of mill in that region 
of the country. 

Meanwhile, the most recently in- 
stituted program at Oregon State 
College, where waste liquor from 
the Lebanon, Ore., mill of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., is the selected 
“vehicle” for study, is reported to be 
making progress. 

The project for the northeast cor- 
ner of the great Southern segment 
of this industry would bring to 15 
the total number of stream research 
programs (in public or semi-public 
institutions) being financed by this 
industry in the U. S. and Canada. 
Virtually all of these are being sup- 
ported financially through the me. 
dium of the National Council for 
Stream Improvement, notable ex- 
ceptions being the elaborate $60,- 
000-a-year program at the Univers- 
ity of Washington, financed by 20 
mills in that state, and the McGill 
University program in Canada. 

All told, and including the pro- 
posed project for the mills on the 
Chesapeake Bay headwaters and the 
Southern Appalachians region, the 
amount of money annually expended 
for these projects will total around 
$300,000. 

A great many government and 
state authorities and officials of 
sportsmen’s groups have been ad- 
vised of the extent of this research 
into stream problems and many of 
them have commended the mills for 
their activities. It should be noted 
that this $300,000 is being spent an- 
nually over and above costs of re- 
search within the mills themselves, 
and also that there is still very little 
assurance of any monetary return 
to the paper companies for this in- 
vestment. 

Besides those named above, other 
projects are at Appleton, Wis. (trick- 
ling filter and kraft wastes); Flam- 
beau River, Kalamazoo College, U. 
of Michigan, Mellon Institute, Pur- 
due, Rutgers, Manhattan College, 
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Louisiana State, Texas A. & M., and 
U. of Alabama. 

Fred V. Doutt, chief chemist of 
the Champion Paper & Fibre Co., 
Canton, N. C., has been elected 
chairman of the pulp and paper mills’ 
regional committee for the National 
Council for Stream Improvement in 
the North Carolina, Virginia, Ten- 
nessee - Maryland area. Eighteen 
mills are in this region. 

Russell L. Winget is executive sec- 
retary of the National Council. 


McLaren Succeeds 


Bugge at Tomahawk 


C. G. McLaren, who had been in 
charge of the company’s wood operations 
and procurement for 15 years, has suc- 
ceeded S. B. Bugge as general manager 
of Tomahawk Kraft Paper Co., Toma- 
hawk, Wis., which last spring became a 
division of National Container Corp. of 
New York. 

Mr. Bugge, who had been general man- 
ager and an officer of the Tomahawk mili 
over 20 years, also resigned as board 
chairman, a position to which he was 
elected last June. Mr. McLaren has also 
been a vice president of the company. 

Mr. Bugge has been a leader in a 
successful industry movement to reestab- 
lish productive forests in the state of 
Wisconsin. He was with Mosinee Paper 
Mills Co. and Brompton Pulp & Paper 
Co. before coming to Tomahawk. 


McBride In Head 
Office for Abitibi 


E. W. McBride, formerly mill manager 
of Ste. Anne Paper Co., Beaupre, Que., 


has been appointed assistant to R. J. 


Askin, manager of mills, Abitibi Power & 
Paper Co. 

Gordon L. Morrisette, assistant man- 
ager and resident engineer at the Mis- 
sion plant of the Abitibi in Fort William, 
Ont., has been promoted to management 
of the Ste. Anne Paper Co. 


Ex-Mid West Mill Man 
Dies in Hoquiam 

Chester H. Woodford, 66, superintend- 
ent of the breakdown plant of Rayonier 
Incorporated at Hoquiam, Wash., and for- 
merly was connected with the industry 
in Minnesota, died Aug. 15. 

He was formerly employed at the M. 
& O. Paper Co., International Falls, 


Minn., and was a native of Menominee, 
Mich. 


New Wage Agreement 


For Mill in Victoria 

A new wage agreement has been 
signed, after friendly negotiations, be- 
tween Sidney Roofing & Paper Co., Vic- 
toria, B. C., and the AFL Paper Makers, 
retroactive to July 1. It provides general 
increases amounting to 12 cents an hour, 
and higher increases to certain classes. 
The new schedule provides about 10% 
additional take-home pay for 44 hours 
over the 48 hours at former rates. 
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Arch Mease in West for 


DuPont Organic Chemicals 

Arch J. Mease has been transferred to 
San Francisco by E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours & Co., as manager of the organic 
chemicals department office there. 

Mr. Mease was formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Boston office. Dr. Edwin R. 
Laughlin, formerly a major division head 
at the Organic Chemicals Technical Lab- 
oratory, was appointed assistant manager 
of the Boston office of the department, 
succeeding Mr. Mease. 


Bill Gibson Marries 


Georgia Valentine 

William Gibson, president and manager 
of Northwest Filter Co., Seattle, and Miss 
Georgia Valentine, former secretary to 
George Cropper, resident manager of the 
Rayonier mill at Shelton, Wash., were 
married at the Church of Epiphany in 
Seattle on Sept. 4. 

Bride and groom had long been friends, 
Mr. Gibson having formerly been con- 
nected with mills on the Olympic penin- 
sula. 


A. T. Gardner Joins 
West Linn Staff 


A. T. Gardner, formerly paper mill 
superintendent of Provincial Paper Co., 
Port Arthur, Ont., has gone to West 
Lynn, Ore., to join the staff of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. 
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MARES IT DIFFERENT? 


The high skill of workmanship which 
goes into Bagley & Sewall paper machin- 
ery is reflected in the excellent quality 
and high production records attained on 
Bagley equipment. 


We invite you to consult us on your 








paper mill problems whether they are 
simple or complicated. 

Our sales and engineering staffs will 
be glad to cooperate with you in solving 
your production problems whether they 
cover a complete machine or the recon- 
ditioning of your existing equipment. 


BAGLEY & SEWALL 


WATERTOWN, 
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NEW YORK 
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for all high 
temperature 
lubrication 


‘ 


Cycol Heat-Resisting Litho Grease 


A soft grease with abnormally high melt- 
ing point, Cycol Litho Grease withstands 
almost twice the heat of average lubricants. 


It also maintains a higher resistance to 


An Important New Service — 


ASSOCIATED’S “COLOR GUIDE” 
LUBRICATION PLAN 


Anew, continuing service that improves the 
efficiency of your plant’s entire lubrication 
operation. Includes a free plant survey, in- 
stallation of color guides on equipment, 
lubrication record cards. Ask us about it. 


steam, hot water, acid, and fumes—has a 
greater affinity for metal. Available in 
NLGI Grades One, Two, and Three, for cup 
grease use throughout your plant. A tele- 
phone call to your local Associated Repre- 
sentative will bring full information on 


usage, container sizes, and price structure. 


Listen to Associated Football Sportcasts 


TIDE WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OlL COMPANY 
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Your industry is one of hundreds served by Union Pacific. 
Every shipper is assured of efficient, dependable transpor- 
tation when materials or merchandise are earmarked for the 
Strategic Middle Route, uniting the East with the Midwest, 
Intermountain, and Pacific Coast States. 


Union Pacific provides specifically designed cars, various 
services and departments, to assure proper handling of a 
wide diversity of products. 


Union Pacific’s facilities and equipment are ready to meet 
the heaviest needs of commerce. Traffic experts are stationed 
from coast-to-coast. They will help you with that next ship- 
ment—and every shipment. 


For dependable, fast freight service always .. . 


be Specific - 








say Union Pacific’ 





* Union Pacific will gladly furnish 
confidential information regarding 
available industrial sites having 


FH TH| trackage facilities in the territory 






The SThalegic Middle Laue 
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it serves. Address Industrial Dept., 


moi LB as ac ~~ aes | | + cand gaa Railroad, Omaha 2, 
— ee ‘ek 


WIND, RAIN, SNOW OR HAIL @e YOUR FREIGHT GETS THERE BY RAIL! 
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Detroit TAPPI 
Meeting 


(Continued from page 23) 
scious, and the place of the technical 
man is undisputed. 

In discussing forestry, Mr. Robert- 
son believed that the element of 
decay was not often enough con- 
sidered. And he looked forward to 
improvement in the handling of 
smaller wood. “We have got to 
learn to take the crumbs from the 
forest table and like them,” he said. 
“We have got to rely now in resource 
and brain instead of resource and 
brawn.” Then, launching into the 
national business scene, Mr. Robert- 
son stated that some of the penalties 
of inflation are already here, and 
he warned against an attitude of 
defeatism—a defeatism which he said 
is the Communistic hope. And he 
stated his belief that technical men 
in U. S. industry can be a part of the 
best insurance that democracy will 
work. 

Following Mr. Robertson’s talk, 
Mr. Nicholson paid special compli- 
ment to Dr. Lewis for the Detroit 
program, and then delighted his 
audience with a brief running ac- 
count of his trip to Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark. 

Those 1932 Optimists! 

The Friday morning sessions 
on the 27th were chairmanned by 
K. S. Trowbridge, logging engineer 
for the American Pulpwood Associa- 
tion. But before he got into action, 
Dr. Lewis had some fun by quoting 
(without names) some comments 
made at a TAPPI meeting in 1932. 

“Make no mistake about it,” one 
of the statements read, “pulpwood is 
going to be permanently cheap.” 

But this example of the danger in 
a positive statement did not deter 
Mr. Trowbridge from making some 
in his straightforward fashion. 

“Paul Bunyan is dead,” he said. 
“Mechanization and human engin- 
eering are the answers now, and we 
might as well get used to it. I am 
glad to see the increasing interest 
in the woodlands on the part of mill 
engineers.” 

He then introduced J. W. McNutt, 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., who under- 
took to outline some of the pulp- 
wood procurement developments in 
the Lake States and Eastern U. S. 
Humorously he told how the Lake 
States had been in “odious com- 
parison” with the West and South, 
and how under this urgency it had 
done its best. He said that power 
saws had not yet proved practical 
in the swamp areas, due to their 
weight, although there had been 
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some acceptance of the two-man 
chain saw. Some progress has been 
made in the integration of the pre- 
haul, and there is a trend toward 
“packaging” the wood. Skidding 
tractors are used now in the high- 


' land areas and also skidding pans. 


Mobile loaders have come into 
general use, and the combination of 


| a_mobile barker and cu w_is- 
| now often seen. Mr. McNutt pointed 


out the appreciable saving in freight 
due to barking in the woods. There 
is a definite trend, he said, toward 
heavier trucks on one body, and to 
1000 by 20 tires, heavier than used 
heretofore. There is also a move 
from gasoline power to diesel in the 
woods. “But,” said Mr. McNutt, “no 
realist talks about cheaper wood as 
a result of all this mechanization. 
These are things we have to do now 
to get it.” 





CONFIDENTAL 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FOR PAPER AND PULP MILLS 


WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
EMPLOYERS SEEKING EXECUTIVES AND 
EXECUTIVES SEEKING NEW POSITIONS. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 


PAPER MILL DEPARTMENT 
294 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Axel Brandstrom, formerly chief 
forester for Crown-Zellerbach Corp., 
and now an independent consultant 
and vice president of the West Forks 
Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash., related 
the facts of the closer utilization in 
old growth stands in the West, and 
of the development of relogging 
there. His talk was published sub- 
stantially, in the August 1946 issue 
of Purp & Paper Inpustry. Mr. 
Brandstrom’s talk was spotlighted by 
chairman Trowbridge who said, “I 
saw things in the Far West that are 
certainly applicable to the South. 


C. E. Knapp, logging engineer for 
the Southern Pulpwood Conserva- 
tion Association, gave the TAPPI 
men an extremely interesting slide 
lecture on new developments in the 
South, “where,” he said, “we must 
continually increase mechanization 
to keep down costs.” He related 
that there are now operating in the 
South some 6,000 units of the bicycle 
type portable saw, such as the Kwik- 
Kut and others, and that these have 
literally doubled the cutting. 


A TAPPI member enquired from 
the floor about the possibilities of 
(chipping in the woods. Chairman 


| Trowbridge said that it had not 


been discarded as a possibility, and 


that in fact he had been in con- 
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If a vote of the people on the acquisition of existing property 
under cumbersome procedure is to be used to stop the expansion of 
PUDs then a vote of the people should be similarly used on 
the construction of duplicate facilities. Otherwise it is a boom- 
erang to private power because the construction of duplicate facilities 
is made the easiest way for the PUDs to expand their operations 
and this is positively the worst way from everybody’s standpoint. 
What 166 attempts to gain by having a vote of the people on the 
acquisition of existing property, is completely wiped out by not 
having a vote of the people on, the consiruction of wasteful 
and destructive duplicate facilities. 
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ference with equipment people about 
it. Chief drawback is the large 
amount of power necessary for chip- 
pers. 
Pulping Session 

Milton O. Schur, technical di- 
rector of the Ecusta Paper Co., was 
chairman of the final afternoon ses- 
sion devoted to the pulping chara- 
cteristics of the various species. 

J. N. McGovern of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, spoke for the 
Lake States and “Northeastern 
Woods;” Walter Holzer, Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., Camas, Wash., for 
the “Pacific Coast Woods;” and 
Donald Niemeyer, of the Institute 
of Paper Chemistry, for the “South- 
ern Woods.” 
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Probably of greatest interest to 
TAPPI men was the McGovern 
treatment which, due to the region 
involved, went into the pulping of 
hardwoods in New England. “There 
is a definite possibility of increasing 
the use of hardwoods,” Mr. Mc- 
Govern said. He told of one Ca- 
nadian mill using ten to 15% of 
quaking aspen in newsprint, and re- 
lated the possibilities of paper-birch 
in sulfite production. New bleaches 
have come to the fore to raise the 
brightness of species not before con- 
sidered practical, Mr. McGovern said, 
referring specifically to the sodium 
peroxide process. There have been 
interesting experiments, and some 
commercial development, he said, in 


orth America 
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the cooking of mixtures of hard- 
woods and spruces; and semi-chemi- 
cal pulping is, he pointed out, worth 
special study in connection with 
hardwood pulping. He related how 
the use of 25% jack pine and aspen 
with 75% spruce is a growing sul- 
fate practicability. 

The summary of the overall wood 
situation as it is related to pulp and 
paper was given, with consideration, 
too, to the various chemical by- 
products, by Dr. Lewis. And as 
TAPPI men got ready to go home, 
or girded themselves for the second 
in the series at Milwaukee, they 
figured that it didn’t look too good 
and it didn’t look too bad. But they 
knew one thing for sure: a lot of 
the answers were going to be up 
to the technical men, and there 
was going to be an ever closer re- 
lationship between the woodlands 
men and the mill men. 


(Following are portions of the talk at the 
Detroit TAPPI ting by Regional Forester 
Andrews of the Pacific Northwest. He covered 
much of this ground in a talk before Pacific 


Coast Superintendents a year ago.) 





California Prospects 


There are certain factors which would 
favor the development of a pulping in- 
dustry in California. The first of these 
is the presence of good pulping species, 
particularly the true firs. These species 
are aggressive in reproduction and are 
persistent over a large area of the com- 
mercial forest belt. A second factor 
favoring the development of a pulp in- 
dustry here is the strong and probably 
increasing local market for pulp prod- 
ucts. (As against these favorable factors, 
he noted severe competition for stump- 
age and lack of available water near raw 
materials.) 

It appears that the best possibility for 
development of pulp mills in California 
would be on the main rivers near tide- 
water where abundant water would be 
available and where upstream pollution 
would not injure the water supply for 
other purposes and the use of low grade 
pulp material, primarily the lowest grade 
of logs and logging and sawmill waste, 
as raw material. Any such development 
would necessitate the transportation of 
raw material largely by rail and mostly 
over considerable distances from the for- 
est to the mill. 

As to the present situation, there is 
now in course of construction at Antioch, 
Calif., near the confluence of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Rivers, a fiber- 
board pulp mill. 

It is understood that this concern may 
log white and red fir in higher altitudes 
in the Sierra Nevadas for transportation 
to the mill. It is also endeavoring to 
get commitments for shipment of saw- 
mill waste from a number of the larger 
and more permanent mills in the west 
side Sierra district. 

There is also considerable activity 
at the present time on the part of manu- 
facturers of gypsum board and felt roof- 
ing material to secure raw materials 
for pulping. A number of these concerns 
operate in California and are becoming 
highly competitive for raw material. 

Expansion of the pulp industry in the 
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Pacific Northwest, or even maintenance 
of present production levels will be 
conditioned upon the tolerance of you 
mill men for smaller, lower quality 
material, upon your willingness and abil- 
ity to cooperate with your foresters and 
to use what the forest has to offer. This 
must be in some contrast to the mate- 
rial obtained under the rigid size, qual- 
ity and species specifications which have 
characterized past procurement policy. 
The basis for this admonition will be 
quite apparent from a few notes on the 
requirements and supply of timber in 
the Pacific Northwest—that is the west 
half of Oregon and Washington. 

The forest survey of this area as of 
January 1, 1945 indicates the following 
volumes of conifer pulp species: 


Volume in all trees 4 inches d.b.h. 
and larger Western Oregon and 
Western Washington. 


MM MM Billion 





Cu. Ft. Cords Bad. Ft. 
West. hemlock...... 20,577 229 124 
Douglas fir ............ 70,747 786 425 
Lodgepole pine...... 322 4 2 
CHE icc 12,597 140 76 
104,243 1,159" 627° 

‘Includes Sitka spruce, Engleman 


spruce, mountain hemlock and the bal- 
sam firs. 

*Derived from cubic ft. volumes on the 
basis 1 cu. ft. —6 bd. ft. log scale; and 
90 cu. ft. = 1 cord. 

In consideration of a current pulp- 
wood drain amounting to about 300 MM 
cubic feet, or 3-1/3 MM cords, or 1.8 bil- 
lion board feet, the inventory figures 
just quoted seem most reassuring. 

But it is meaningless to consider pulp- 
wood drain only in relation to total tim- 
ber vlume, and neither is it very realistic 
to divide total volume by total commodity 
drain as an approach to the expected 
life of plants. This disregards the ele- 
ment of competition for raw material 
among individual plants, and_ glosses 
over the fact that while some plants have 
sufficient timber for a life longer than 
the average, others must reckon with 
exhausted supplies much sooner. 

In 1944 the Forest Service in the Pa- 
cific Northwest conducted a painstaking 
study of the requirements and supply of 
old growth private timber in Western 
Oregon and Washington. Pulp mills ap- 
peared to be in a much stronger position 
than the average of all plants in respect 
to private timber owned or controlled. 
Three of them representing 11 per cent 
of total pulpwood consumption had suf- 
ficient timber for 1-5 years of operation; 
3 others representing 23 per cent of total 
consumption were in the 6-14 year class; 
and 16 representing 66 per cent of con- 
sumption were good for 15 years or 
longer in private timber owned or con- 
trolled. 

Of course in addition to private tim- 
ber, substantial volumes of public tim- 
ber will become available and have its 
effect on the life of plants. However, the 
amount available annually on a sustained 
yield basis is not nearly enough to fill 
the needs of all types of wood using 
plants, and the competitive bidding pro- 
cedure for public stumpage precludes 
any preditcion of its ultimate disposi- 
tion. 

I believe that future, whatever it is, 
depends upon what the pulp industry 
does about the following propositions: 

1. Competition with lumber and veneer 
mills for hemlock, spruce and true fir 
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logs of large size and high quality. With- 
out doubt, pulp plants can and will con- 
tinue to share in the supply of such 
material, but continued dependence on 
it as in the past will quite obviously 
entail higher prices and short supply. 

2. Utilization of smaller, lower quality 
material. Pulp mills can run on mate- 
rial which in the Northwest is little used 
and unwanted by most other wood using 
industries. General utilization standards 
in both the woods and mills of all types 
are such that a tremendous wood volume 
in pieces of respectable size and quality 
is now wasted. A recent study based on 
over 300 one-quarter acre sample plots 
distributed throughout the region indi- 
cates a volume of so-called “waste mate- 
rial” ranging from 8,000 to 17,000 board 
feet of sound wood per acre. The aver- 
age volume applied to the total acre- 
age cut in 1944 indicates a staggering 
total of 3.6 billion board feet log scale 
left in the woods. This includes oniy 
sound material in pieces of scalable size. 
A cubic foot estimate of sound material 
as small as 4 inches in diameter, 4 feet 
long amounts to nearly 1 billion cubic 
feet annually! An estimated 35 per cent 
of this is of pulp species other than 
Douglas fir. 

Add to this an estimated 537 million 
cubic feet of sawmill “waste” in the 
Douglas fir region and one begins to get 
an idea of the raw material opportun- 
ities for a scavenger industry. If the 
use of that term hurts your finer sensi- 
bilities, then let’s refer to the opportun- 
ities for an industry with sufficient fore- 
sight and resourcefulness to make such 
changes in its organization and _ tech- 
nology as will enable it to use what 
others can’t, thereby broadening immeas- 
urably its resource base. I wish to men- 


SEMTILE TANKS 


The tanks shown above were designed and constructed 


tion the very commendable progress 
being made in this field. Hydraulic log 
and slab barkers are being installed, 
and the last 6 months particularly have 
seen the establishment of a number of 
salvage logging operatiofis. 

3. Related to the above is the matter 
of a shift from the production of sul- 
fite pulp to sulfate pulp, which will ad- 
mit of the extensive use of Douglas fir, 
lodgepole pine and the like. There may 
be a site or two in the region where 
available old growth hemlock and bal- 
sam firs could sustain a new sulfite 
capacity, but any significant expansion, 
or indeed maintenance, of pulp pro- 
duction must, if it is going to be well 
founded, stem from the use of material 
other than old growth hemlock, spruce, 
and the true firs. 

4.The question of forest practices. This 
hardly calls for elaboration because the 
relationship between intensity of forest 
practices and productivity of land is well 
known. Just one item sometimes eludes 
folks who are not thinking about these 
matters every day. It is not enough to 
provide merely for prompt regeneration 
of cut over tands. Reasonable care will 
usually assure that in our country. But 
intensive forestry enters the picture with 
the subsequent treatment of young 
stands. The 500 to 1000 or more trees 
per acre which become established un- 
dergo a thinning out process as the 
stand approaches maturity. Left to it- 
self, surely a third and probably more 
of the total rotation growth of a stand 
succumbs to crown and root competi- 
tion. Such wood constitutes a supply that 
has never been salvaged in the North- 
west. Furthermore, its removal as thin- 
nings would accelerate development of 
the crop trees. 





by Stebbins of Semtile blocks which are hollow salt- 
glazed tile, cored in two directions to permit horizontal 
and vertical reinforcing. The tanks are easy to clean, 


prevent 


product 


contamination, 


and their durable 


construction insures long life. 


Consult Stebbins and get the benefit of 62 years 
experience of engineering and installing tanks and 


linings. 
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SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 
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PORTLAND ‘ SAN FRANCISCO 


YOU can’t operate efficiently without 
the right type of storage tanks 


Profitable, efficient and quality production at paper and 
pulp mills requires many types of storage tanks. We build 
a wide variety of standard flat-bottom steel storage tanks 
for paper and pulp mills as well as special structures to 
meet specific conditions. The tanks shown at the left are 
typical installations. In addition, we build elevated water 
tanks, cylindrical pressure tanks, diffusers, sulphate and 
sulphite digesters, spherical accumulators, steel smoke 
stacks and bins. 





When figuring on increasing your mill storage facilities, 
write our nearest office for quotations on your require- 
ments. 


Upper left: This 40-ft. diam. by 20-ft. water storage 
tank provides suction for a fire pump at a paper mill 
in Arkansas. Middle Left: Three 28-ft. diam. by 25-ft. 
black liquor tanks. Lower Left: Group of softening 
plant tanks at a pulp and paper mill. There are two 20- 
ft. diam. by 35-ft. tanks, two a 2-ft. diam. by 29-ft. tanks 
and two 12-ft. diam. by 24%-ft. tanks in the group. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


Chicago 4 2472 McCormick Bidg. Atlanta 3 2188 Healey Bido. 
Birmingham 1..1525 North Fiftieth St. San Francisco 11.1203-22 Battery St. 
Houston 1 5649 Clinton Dr. Philadelphia 3..1612-1700 Walnut St. 


Los Angeles 14....1425 Wm Fox Bldg. 
New York 6..3391-165 Broadway Bldg. Washington 4 703 Atlantic Bldg. 
Cleveland 15 2242 Guildhall Bldg. Detroit 26 1516 Lafayette Bidz 


Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO and GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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